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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Divine Providence ; or, the three Cycles of Reve- 
lation, shewing the Parallelism of the Patri- 
archal, Jewish, and Christian Dispensations. 
Being a new Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. By the Rev. George Croly, 
LL.D., Rector of Bondleigh, Devon. 8vo. 
ppp627. London, 1834. Duncan. 


Fuft of strange and. mysterious matters, this 
work comes almost entirely within the category 
of those theological and polemical subjects which 
we have proscribed in our page ; proscribed, 
not from a disregard to their importance, but 
an opposite feeling, added to the conviction, 
that a miscellany like the Literary Gazette is 
not the proper medium for entering upon such 
discussions. The learning, the imagination, 
and the ability displayed by the author, induce 
us, however, to give some account of his per- 
formance, so that the reader may have an idea 
of its nature and characteristics. 

It is dedicated to the Lord Chancellor. 

A preface asserts the truth of Christianity, 
as proven by historical facts, and by the evi- 
dence of human nature ; ‘but holds that the 
present argument is yet more conclusive. 

“Its object is to prove that ‘ Christianity is 
the direct work of Providence ;’ and’this, not 
by any mere probability arising from its ori- 
ginal weakness and subsequent power — nor 
from its moral superiority—nor from the suf- 
ferings undergone by sincere minds in its cause 
—nor even from its prophetic testimonies—but 
from the comparison of facts acknowledged by 
all, without reference to religious opinion. _ It 
will be shewn that the leading facts of Christian 
history have been the leading facts of the two 
former dispensations, Judeism and the patri- 
archal religion; and that those facts have 
occurred in the three, not merely in essence, 
but with the same purpose, and in the same 
order ; yet that no mere dry sequence has been 
observed in the order of the respective dispensa- 
tions, but that they have received in each those 
slight variations of shape and colour which 
exhibit a supreme adapting hand, varying the 
process, but distinctly preserving the prin- 
ciple. * * * * + If 
three such series are established, (continues 
Dr. Croly,) maintaining this broad, plain, 
and unbroken parallelism with each other, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive that chance has 
had any thing to do with the subject. The 
most startling contradiction of the order of 
nature could not present a stronger difficulty, 
than the supposition that this connexion was 
the work of casualty. If it be shewn to be 
true, the acknowledgment of a Providence, as 
the Author of Christianity, is no more capable 
of dispute than the properties of the triangle. 
It is demonstration. But it will be found, that 


not merely the nature and order of the leading 
facts in the three dispensations are exactly the 
same, but that the individual characters of the 
leading men and nations are the same ; that 
individuals born two thousand years, and whole 
empires, asunder, have had precisely the same 


part in the several series ; with the same cha- 
racter of mind, the same successes and reverses ; 
that Joseph in Egypt and St. Paul in Greece, 
that Ezra in Judea and Luther in Germany, 
that Alexander in Asia, and Napoleon in Eu- 
rope, have especially been the direct provi- 
dential agents in the same departments of their 
series ; and that among all the natural distinc- 
tions of country, objects, ability, and creed, 
they have been preserved in a singular adhe- 
rence to the great predominating principle, of 
effecting the purposes of Heaven in the service 
of its revelation.+ . ™ ~ 

‘© We are now,” he elsewhere says, “‘ actually 
entering on that period known in prediction as 
the Fifth Seal; in which it is declared to the 
spirits of those who in the early ages died for 
the faith, that but a comparatively brief time 
shall elapse before they shall see their number 
completed. Those views are not offered to 
excite needless alarm, but to awaken salutary 
caution.” 

Having thus opened his general views, Dr. 
Croly proceeds to demonstrate the existence 
of a God, the literal truth of the Mosaic crea- 
tion versus geology, (which we think ingenious, 
but quite erroncous,}) and to describe Paradise, 
its concomitants, the Adamite state, the patri- 
archal ages, &c.; in, all of which he contends 
for the strict interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, ,rejecting evety gloss and explanation, 
and, truly, as the eoyymon phrase has it, ‘“‘stick- 
ing to. the text.” Phe first cycle closes with 
the confysion of tongues (page 306)-~~ 

The second comtnences with the Call of Abra- 
ham, goes through the Law of Moses and the 
Jewish history, and terminates with a state- 
ment of the Christian church at the era of 
Constantine (page 532). 

The third treats of the Second Adam, the 
Apostolic Church, Christendom, Babylon, the 
Reformation, Napoleon, and the Future. The 
following note upon the great political ques- 
tion of a separation between church and state, 
now at issue amongst us, will, perhaps, serve 
as well as any other extract to illustrate the 
author :— 

“ The necessity of a religious establish. 
ment, wherever religion is to be sustained in 
its highest degree of vigour and public utility, 
is a matter of demonstration. Religion, of all 





+ In the body of the work, Dr. C. says—‘* the history 
of the returned exiles of Judah is the counterpart of the 
history of the German Reformation—even to the particu- 
larity of individual characters. Of those, but two can be 
mentioned here— Ezra and Nehemiah. Luther was the 
representative of Ezra; the Elector of Saxony of Nehe- 
miah. e« « * From the fall of the 
Babylonian empire (about B. c. 538) to the Asiatic con- 
quests of Alexander, Jerusalem was in the hands of the 
Persian emperors. It is with regret that the writer feels 
himself limited to a mere outline of the extraordinary, 
yet exact connexion subsisting at this intereresting period 
between the Jewish and Christian series. Nor must the 
reader. be startled at the novelty of discovering the Per- 
sian empire to have taken its place in the providential 
system, as the prototype of Germany; Greece of France; 
and the founder of the brilliant and brief Macedonian 
empire, to have filled, to the ancient world, the charac- 
teristic place and successes of the fouffder of the most 
dazzling and short-lived empire of modern days.” 

t Our opposite opinion happens to be given in a review 
farther on, page 35t. 








the gifts of God to man, holds the first place ; 
from its importance to society, as the source of 
obedience, and to the individual, as the only 
solid ground of happiness on earth, and hope in 
the future world. But religion is not born 
with man; it is not an instinct. Nor isita 
necessity of his nature ; it is not an appetite. 
Man is not urged to it, as to food; it must 
therefore be brought to him. And as the object 
of all government.is the provision of good for 
the nation, the especial care of the state must 
be exercised for the provision of the greatest 
good. There must be a national religion. But 
the teaching of this religion must not be left to 
unfixed and irresponsible individuals ; who may 
be ignorant, or disloyal, who probably will be 
insubordinate, and who, having no assured sub. 
sistence by their office, will naturally abandon 
it on the first inducement of profit, caprice, or 
indolence. Its teachers must therefore be set- 
tled, responsible, and subordinate. But settle- 
ment implies a regular profession; responsi- 
bility, known rules; and subordination, a dis- 
tinction of ranks. There must be a national 
clergy. But the principles of the religion must 
not be left to the innovations of individuals, 
who may be actuated by the heated passions, 
temporary views, sectarian jealousies, or hazard- 
ous ambitions, which make so large a share 
of human character. They must be gravely 
formed, authoritatively delivered, and publicly 
known. There must be a national liturgy. 
But the personal subsistence of the clergy must 
not--be-left_to the good-will of either govern. 
ment or people. In the former instance, the 
first state emergency extinguishes the church ; 
in thé latter, the clergy must sink from can. 
vassers for employment into mendicants for 
food. The living generation may cling to their 
duties; but no man will educate his son for a 
profession which the next popular breath may 
scatter into dust. The succession of a learned, 
faithful, and manly clergy, will be totally cut 
off ; and the land will be left to angry intrigue 
or degraded ignorance ; to popular sycophants, 
training for popular firebrands ; to gloomy in- 
fidelity, and domineering sowers of sedition. 
England has already laid up for herself a for- 
midable treasure of experience. If she uncover 
the grave again, what can she see there, but 
the ashes of her royalty and the blood of her 
people !— There must be a religious establish. 
ment, if there is to be a constitution.” 

We cannot say that, to our judgment, the 
reverend author’s parallels are satisfactorily 
made out. There are, no doubt, many points 
of resemblance, as, indeed, a clever writer may 
discover in almost any two or more cases that 
ever happened — like the famous Shakesperian 
parallel between Macedon and Wales; but 
there are quite as many similes of dissimili- 
tude which impeach the argument and shew 
that it will not hold water. Where, for ex- 
ample, allowing that there are coincidences, 
can there be stronger contrasts than in the 
lives of Alexander the Great and Buonaparte ? 
Dr. C. observes that they were both born on 
small sterile territories, a promontory and an 
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island; but he does not notice that the one was 
the son of a powerful king, the other of a 
private individual. Alexander broke down the 
Persian, Napoleon broke down the German 
empire; but the Persian rose no more, the 
German is at this hour more powerful than 
before. They both invaded Egypt, but with 
different results; and Alexander conquered 
maritime and commercial Tyre; Napoleon was 
ruined in his attempt to conquer maritime and 
commercial England. Both fought a number 
of battles; but so did Attila, Hannibal, 
Timour, Genghis Khan, Louis XIV., Marl- 
borough, and dozens of other warriors which 
would bear equal parallelism. Their marriages 
are curious enough — Roxana and Statira, Jo- 
sephine and Marie Louise; but then how 
almost opposite the finales ?—the one died in 
supreme power, the other a wretched captive. 
Indeed, it appears to us to be almost an Irish 
parallel. 

Dr. Croly has certainly grappled with a 
thousand difficulties, all of which he contends 
are to be understood to the letter; and in 
labouring this bold and perilous position, he 
often employs common reasoning and adduces 
common causes to elucidate miraculous cir- 
cumstances and supernatural events. This is 
a doubtful course; and we are always disap- 
pointed when matters are stated half-miracle, 
half human. The motives and feelings of men 
acting within the sphere of the direct inter- 
positions and workings of Divine Omnipotence, 
must be utterly different from the motives 
and feelings of men under ordinary trials; and 
we confess, that wherever we can account for 
things on other grounds, we are most unwilling 
to call in the visible Deity. Nec Deus intersit? 

Yet, with these ideas, making us in great 
measure dissenters from many of the re- 
verend author’s doctrines, we must acknow- 
ledge the piety, the moral rectitude, and the 
extraordinary ability which he has manifested 
inthis work. High as his name stands in our 
national literature, it will be exalted by so 
comprehensive a production; and while those 
who agree with him delight in the display of 
his powers, even those who differ from him will 
confess his talent. 

We conclude with his striking and prophetic 
glance at ‘‘ the Future :”— 

** That since the beginning of the Christian 
era, a succession of remarkable changes have 
continued to operate on society, and that those 
changes are of so distinct a character as to 
present themselves to the eye in regular pe- 
riods, is a plain fact of history. The first four 
centuries were ages of religion ; times occupied 
in the advance of Christianity, and consum- 
mated by the fall of heathenism, in the reign 
of Theodosius. Nearly four centuries more 
were ages of blood; times of barbarian in- 
vasion and general war, consummated in the 
establishment of the popedom as a spiritual 
and temporal monarchy. Nearly five centuries 
more were ages of darkness; times of priva- 
tion of religious and of all knowledge, con- 
summated by the establishment of the pope- 
dom at the head of universal monarchy, the 
fall of the Waldenses, and the submission of all 
the European kingdoms. Nearly five centuries 
more combined the character of ages of com- 
parative light, and yet ages of religious perse- 
cution: a period of violent struggles for and 
against Protestantism ; of great severities ex- 
ercised by the Inquisition; and of massacres 
and banishments inflicted on the Protestants 
throughout Europe; the whole consummated 


by the outbreak of a spirit of infidelity and {shall go forth and ‘ deceive the nations which 
rebellion in France, yet which, by abolishing |are in the four quarters of the earth ;’ while, 





the Inquisition in all lands, destroyed the last 
public instrument of religious persecution. 
But it is also a plain Scriptural fact, that those 
changes were distinctly contemplated by Pro- 
vidence. In the prophecy given to St. John, 
before the close of the first century, under 
emblems which form the common prophetic 
language, were detailed to him the exact suc- 
cession, as well as the peculiar nature, of those 
changes. After a most solemn summons to his 
attention, as about to see a great unfolding of 
the future, he is shewn, first, the emblem of 
a monarchy going forth to complete the tri- 
umph of religion. He is next shewn the 
armed emblem of an age of slaughter; the 
rider on a horse coloured with fire and gore. 
Next follows the rider on a horse of darkness, 
holding the balance by which he makes him- 
self the judge of truth and conscience, and 
proclaiming an universal famine of ‘ the bread 
of life. Then follows the ghastly rider, on a 
horse of a lighter hue; the emblem of an age 
of comparative knowledge, but bringing with 
him the power of the grave, persecution, death, 
and Hades. The consummation of this period 
we have but just passed. Then follows the 
period on which we are entering; evidently a 
period in which the coldness and growing in- 
fidelity of the religious world will call down 
chastisement in the form of desolation; a pe- 
riod in which multitudes will fall away, and 
many will be slain for their adherence to reli- 
gion. This shall be followed by a period of 
fearful retaliation on the powers of the earth 
which have perpetrated those violences; when 
the whole fabric of empire shall be shaken. 
Connected with this period, or in close suc- 
cession, shall be the recall of a large portion 
of the Jewish nation to the religion of the 
promise, the acknowledgment of Christianity. 
The prediction then declares the second coming 
of the Lord of Christianity; the establishment 
of an era of religious peace and happiness on 
earth, as large as man is capable of enjoying, 
until his transfer to a higher state of being. 
Such is the prophecy of the 6th and 7th 
chapters of the Revelation. If the theory of 
the three Cycles be true, the future events of 
the third will be, as in the two former, a 
falling away of the majority of the visible church 
into religious negligence or direct infidelity, fol- 
lowed by a great and visible chastisement of the 
church, as in the days of Epiphanes; with 
partial changes, until religion shall seem to 
be extinguished, as at the fall of Jerusalem and 
the destruction of the Jewish nation. This 
again shall be followed by the general ruin of 
the devastators; the mighty calling to the 
mountains to fall upon them, and shield them 
from the day of Divine wrath; and this dis- 
play of the Divine anger followed by the still 
more abundant display of the Divine mercy ; 
the earth becoming a great religious empire, 
under either the visible or virtual domination 
of Christianity. So far the deductions from 
the two former Cycles for the history of the 
third are confirmed by the prophecy of the 
seven seals. But the Cycle should go further, 
and contain the two extraordinary events of a 
revolt against the Divine sceptre, and of the 
rapid extinction of that revolt by some me- 
morable act of Deity ; the whole closing in the 
commencement of a new and more illustrious 
course of Providence. We find those events 
fully established by the direct declarations of 
Scripture, that, after the power of evil shall 
have been divinely coerced for a time, Satan 
shall again be let loose from his chain, and 
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in this new and vast temptation, there shall be 
no departure from the common principle of the 
Divine government, the permission of trial for 
the purpose of compelling man’s own observa. 
tion to mark the line between the pretender to 
virtue and the possessor of virtue. The true 
worshipper shall be sustained in the utter 
abscission of the hypocrite. Then, at the close 
of this final purification, shall come the great 
termination of the providential government, 
The whole multitude of the heathen dead, from 
the creation to the last day, and of all those 
who, though professing the faiths of Judeism 
and Christianity, have not ‘ been thought 
worthy’ of that ‘ first resurrection,’ in which 
Paul and the leaders of the apostolic age so 
fervently prayed to be numbered, shall be 
summoned to receive the judgment due to their 
works before the King and Arbiter of all; a 
judgment of whose forms we can conjecture 
nothing, but of whose principle we have six 
thousand years of proof that it will be in the 
perfection of justice, wisdom, and mercy. To 
that judgment, the antediluvian millions, who 
now sleep in the depths of the ocean, shall be 
summoned: ‘ the sea shall give up her dead.’ 
To that judgment the graves of the land shall 
surrender: * Death and Hades shall deliver up 
the dead that arein them.’ To that judgment 
the multitude of those who have died in holi. 
ness, and been borne from the death-bed into 
paradise, shall descend, surrounding the King 
of saints; but not to be judged. They have 
been purified already by their acceptance of the 
atonement; they are already the children of 
the Father; uniting holiness and power, kings 
and priests to God for ever. Then, the system 
of the Divine sovereignty having been cleared 
before the great assemblage of intellectual ex- 
istence; the Atonement having fulfilled its 
whole purpose; the attributes of the Deity 
having fully vindicated their origin—the last 
words shall be spoken that these heavens and 
earth shall ever hear. He who pronounced 
from his cross, ‘ It is finished,’ shall pronounce 
it from his throne; and ‘ the heavens and the 
earth shall pass away,’ and there shall be 
a * new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.’ All shall be mental 
purity, intellectual vigour, and triumphant joy. 
The redeemed of God shall enter into their 
inheritance, and prepare for new scenes of the 
grandeur of their King and Redeemer; new 
creations shall rise before them; new wonders 
of benevolence shall kindle their hearts; new 
developements of power shall fill their minds 
with delighted knowledge; the Eternal King 
shall for ever pour upon them some new suc- 
cessive effulgence of his nature. God shall le 
ail in all.” 








Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By James Morier, 
Esq. author of “* Zohrab,”’ &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1834. Bentley. 

Fut of variety and incident, with a European 

hero, which seems as it were to bring the in- 

terest more home; Mr. Morier’s present work 
promises to rival the popularity of its prede- 

cessors. Ayesha is at once interesting as 4 

story, and attractive as a vivid picture 0 

oriental scenes. In these eastern delineations 

our author is singularly happy.; familiar with 
the country, the customs, and the language, he 
yet does not overlay the narrative with mere 
description: neither are his readers puzzled by 
the constant recurrence of words and phrases 

which must send them to the dictionary. A 

few graphic expressions are occasionally in- 

troduced, but they just give character to the 









dialogue, and nothing more. We feel at once 
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that we are in a new country, and among a 
strange people; and we go on through the 
picturesque pages with all the curiosity of a 
traveller, with a fresh scene, and a stirring 
adventure at every step. We shall now proceed 
to our extracts, which we shall select of the 
more descriptive and detachable order, as we 
are unwilling to spoil the story, which will 
keep the reader’s attention alive to the last. 
We apprehend that the supposed subjection of 
women in the east is somewhat of a popular 
fallacy: we give, therefore, the following spe- 
cimen of a Turkish domestic scolding. 

“ At this juncture Zabetta entered the apart- 
ment. She had bestirred herself most actively 
to acquire information in the city concerning 
the seizure of Osmond, and was just returned. 
Her passions were roused at what she had 
heard. At one place it was said that an in- 
fidel had arrived, and, aided by a worshipper 
of Satan, had carried off Suleiman Aga’s daugh- 
ter into the Kurdistan mountains. At another, 
she was told that, Suleiman Aga having found 
his wife with the giaour, he had thrust her 
into a sack, and drowned her in the river. 
Then those who resided near the pasha’s palace 
afirmed that the pasha’s Ethiopian had broken 
the infidel’s back, and that he was lying dead 
inthe court. At length she ascertained to a 
certainty what had really taken place, and 
she returned home in full venom against her 
husband. As soon as she perceived him, she 
exclaimed, ‘ And so, you have become the de- 
stroyer of your own house? Mashallah! you 
have brought your beard to a good market ! 
All the world, men, women, and children, are 
passing their whole time in spitting at it, and 
for what ? because a dog of an imam chooses 
to come and tell you lies!’ ‘ Zabetta,’ said 
Suleiman, unmoved, ‘are you become mad ? 
Am I to blame because I have done nothing ?’ 
‘How! done nothing?’ screamed the angry 
woman: ‘ Is dishonouring your wife and op- 
pressing your child, nothing? Is making us 
the talk and derision of the whole city, nothing ? 
Is the oppression of an innocent man, nothing ? 
Is putting him in danger of his life, nothing ? 
Eh vah! by what account do you reckon ?’ 
‘As Allah is great,’ said Suleiman, ‘ I have 
done nothing! If the hind chooses to squat 
before the lion, is it the lion’s fault that he eats 
himup? When a giaour, of his own accord, 
leaves his own country, and comes hither to 
insult our laws, is it the Mussulman’s fault 
that he defends them, and punishes the guilty ? 
Women talk with their hearts, and not with 
their heads.’ * What have you te’ say against 
women ?’ said Zabetta, in a voice of anger. 
‘Without woman what would you be? What 
but a dried-up old stump, with nothing to 
refresh you? What but a dirty heap in a 
corner, without a helping hand to purify you ? 
Go, go! you talk as if your tongue belonged to 
your hands instead of your head. You straight 
come to your stick and your strength, when 
the little wit which you possess has left your 
brain. You may uphold your men when women 
are not here to guide you; but as long as you 
have a Zabetta in your house, you shall hear 
her and her only, even had you but one ear to 
help you to hear her words. I say you must 
not allow that ill-fated infidel to perish ; he 
must be saved; and as you have caused the 
evil, so must you bring back the good.’ ‘ Are 
you mad, O woman!” exclaimed Suleiman, 

‘0 speak thus? Wherefore do you coin use- 
less words? Who but the imam is the ac- 


cuser of the Frank ? he saw the deed —he 
What can I say 
‘Imam! Imam!’ exclaimed 


bears witness to the crime: 
against facts 2? 





Zabetta mockingly, as she rested her hands 
upon her hips, looking straight into her hus- 
band’s face; ‘ one would think from your 
words that that old scarecrow, who croaks out 
his profession of faith from the minaret top, 
was as sacred a personage as the prophet him- 
self! But what is he but an old dotard? a 
toothless, beardless chur], who, instead of mind- 
ing his azan and the affairs of his mosque, 
chooses, like a bird of ill-omen as he is, to soar 
over and pry into our harems; to look where 
he should not ; to imagine evil where none is 
meant; to destroy men’s houses by his vile 
falsehoods ; to set father against daughter, and 
husband against wife; and to spread such false 
rumours as may produce misfortunes, and none 
but Allah knows where they may stop. Go, 
go! let us hear no more of your imam, except 
when you may have secured for him a sound 
bastinado upon the soles of his feet. Suleiman 
Aga! you must put an end to this thraldom. 
Go to the mekemeh, and insist that the infidel 
Ingliz be- set at liberty. Wallah billah !—I 
will not rest until he is.’ Suleiman allowed 
this burst of his wife’s volubility and rage to 
subside, and then looking at Ayesha, replied, 
* What I have said, I have said. If the infidel 
will consent to abandon his faith, and adopt 
that of Islam, she shall become his wife ; and 
then all will be well.’ ‘ What words are these?’ 
exclaimed Zabetta. ‘ She shall become his 
wife, do you say ? she shall become no man’s 
wife unless I choose it. Am I nothing, that I 
am not to be consulted? What man in the 
world is there who knows any thing about mar- 
riages ? Men can no more select a husband for 
their daughters, than they can choose the 
colour of their wives’ vest. Let them keep to 
their pipes, their horses, and their camels ; let 
them sit in the bazaar, buy, sell, fight, and 
steal, but let them not meddle in what con- 
cerns them not. Allah! Allah! what is the 
world to become if a mother cannot do what she 
pleases with her own daughter ? Go, man! go 
smoke, go pray, but leave marriages to women.’ 
‘ There is no harm in what you say,’ returned 
Suleiman, with a most placid mien ;* be it so. 
But if you wish to save the infidel’s life, he 
must first abjure his faith; and if it be your 
desire that your daughter remain unhurt, she 
must marry him after his abjuration of his 
own faith, and when he has adopted ours.’ 
These words in some measure stopped the 
current of Zabetta’s rage, and she was so far 
cooled as to perceive that, if something were 
not done, all her own hopes of emancipation 
from Kars must fall to the ground, and thus 
this opportunity, so favourable to her views, 
would be lost. She therefore gradually desisted 
from that fierce opposition which she was in 
the habit of making to every proposal ema- 
nating from her husband ; and, like the gradual 
cessation of artillery which marks the close of 
a battle, she withdrew from the contest by 
slowly diminishing the power of her angry 
words, and at length quitted the room under 
cover of a low growl.” 

Examination of an English Traveller’ s Goods. 
—“ First, the contents of the portmanteau were 
exhibited. It principally contained Osmond’s 
clothes. In succession were displayed, waist- 
coats, neckcloths, shirts, drawers, and stockings, 
which drew forth the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, for they wondered what one man could 
possibly want with so many things, the uses of 
most of which were to them incomprehensible. 
They admired the glittering beauties of a 
splendid uniform-jacket, which its owner car- 
ried about to wear on appearing at courts and 
in the presence of exalted personages; but 
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when they came to inspect a pair of leather pan. 
taloons, the ingenuity of the most learned 
amongst them could not devise for what pur. 
pose they could possibly be used. For, let it 
be known, that a Turk’s trowsers, when ex. 
tended, look like the largest of sacks used by 
millers, with a hole at each corner for the in- 
sertion of the legs, and, when drawn together 
and tied in front, generally extend from the 
hips to the ankles. Will it then be thought 
extraordinary that the comprehension of the 
present company was at fault as to the panta- 
loons ? They were turned about in all direc. 
tions, inside and out, before and behind, The 
mufti submitted that they might perhaps be an 
article of dress, and he called upon a bearded 
chokhadar, who stood by wrapt in doubt and 
astonishment, totry them on. The view which 
the mufti took of them was, that they were to 
be worn as a head-dress, and accordingly, that 
part which tailors cal! the seat was fitted over 
the turban of the chokhadar, whilst the legs 
fell in serpent-like folds down the grave man’s 
back and shoulders, making him look like Her 
cules with the lion’s skin thrown over his head. 
‘ Barikallah !— praise be to Allah!’ said the 
mufti, ‘I have found it; perhaps this is the 
dress of an English pasha of two tails !’ * Aferin ! 
—well done!’ cried all the adherents of the 
law. But the pasha was of another opinion ; 
he viewed the pantaloons in a totally different 
light, inspecting them with the eye of one who 
thought upon the good things of which he was 
fond. ‘ For what else can this be used,’ ex- 
claimed the chief, his dull eye brightening up 
as he spoke—‘ what else, but for wine? This 
is perhaps the skin of some European animal. 
Franks drink wine, and they carry their wine 
about in skins, as our own infidels do. Is it 
not so ?’ said he, addressing himself to Bogos 
the Armenian. ‘So it is,’ answered the dyer, 
‘ it is even as your highness has commanded.’ 
‘Well, then, this skin has contained wine,’ 
continued the pasha, pleased with the discovery, 
‘and, by the blessing of Allah! it shall serve 
us again.’ ‘ Here,’ said he to one of his ser- 
vants, ‘ here, take this, let the saka sew up the 
holes, and let it be well filled; instead of wine 
it shall hold water.” And true enough, in a 
few days after, the pantaloons were seen parad- 
ing the town on a water-carrier’s back, doing 
the duty of mesheks. But it was secretly re. 
ported that, not long after, they were converted 
to the use for which the pasha intended them, 
and actually were appointed for the conveyance 
of his highness’s favourite wine. In the lid of 
the portmanteau was discovered a boot-jack, 
with a pair of steel boot-hooks. These articles 
put the ingenuity of the Turks to a still greater 
test. How could they possibly devise that so 
complicated a piece of machinery could, by any 
stretch of imagination, have any thing in com. 
mon with a pair of boots, a part of dress which 
they pull off and on with as much ease as one 
inserts and reinserts a mop into a bucket ? 
They thought it might have something to do 
with necromancy, then with astrology, but at 
length it struck them that the whole machine 
must be one for the purposes of torture ;— 
what more convenient than the hinges for 
squeezing the thumb, or cracking the finger- 
joints— what better adapted than the boot- 
hooks for scooping out eyes? Such they de.« 


cided it to be, and, in order to confirm the con- 
clusion beyond a doubt, the pasha ordered his 
favourite scribe to insert his finger between the 
hinges of the boot-jack, which having done with 
repugnance, he was rewarded for his complai- 
sance by as efficacious a pinch as he could wish, 
whilst peals of laughter went round at his 
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expense. The instrument was then made over to 
the chief executioner, with orders to keep it in 
readiness upon the first occasion. The various 
contents of the dressing-case were next brought 
under examination. Every one was on the 
look-out for something agreeable to the palate, 
the moment they saw the numerous bottles with 
which it was studded. One tasted eau-de- 
cologne, another lavender-water, both which 
they thought might or might not be Frank 
luxuries in the way of cordials. But who 
can describe the face which was made by the 
pasha himself when, attracted by the brilliancy 
of the colour, he tossed off to his own drink- 
ing the greater part of a bottle of tincture 
of myrrh! The mufti was a man who never 
laughed, but even he, on seeing the contor- 
tions of his colleague, could not suppress his 
merriment; whilst the menials around were 
obliged to look down, their feet reminding them 
of the countenance they ought to keep if they 
hoped to keep themselves free from the stick. 
Whilst this was taking place, the imam of the 
mosque, whose mortified looks belied his love 
of good things, quietly abstracted from the 
case a silver-mounted box, which having open- 
ed, he there discovered a paste-like substance, 
the smell of which he thought was too inviting 
to resist ; he therefore inserted therein the end 
of his fore-finger, and scooping out as much as 
it could carry, straightway opened wide his 
mouth, and received it with a smack. Soon 
was he visited by repentance: he would have 
roared with nausea had he not been afraid of 
exposing himself—he sputtered —he spat. 


the cushions, his whole body thrown back:—{ ‘* The diplomatic talents of Sir George 
‘ Allah protect me! Allah, Allah, there is but} Douglas were unremittingly exerted to over. 
one Allah!’ he exclaimed in terror, looking at|come the complicated difficulties which stood 
the little box and the little sticks, strewn on| in the way of a general conciliation ; and hay. 
the ground before him, with an expression of | ing returned from England with the ultimate 
fear that sufficiently spoke his apprehension resolutions of Henry, they were agreed to by 
that it contained some devilry which might | the governor and a majority of the nobility, in 
burst out and overwhelm him with destruction. a convention held at Edinburgh in the begin. 
Nor were the surrounding Turks slow in catch-|ning of June. Satisfied with this approval, 
ing his feelings; they had seen the ignition, | although the absence of the cardinal, and many 
and had partaken of the shock. Every one|of the most influential peers, might have as. 
drew back from the box and its contents, and;sured him that it would afterwards be ques. 
made a circle round it ; looking at it in silence, tioned, he returned with expedition to England, 
and waiting the result with terror, low ¢ Allah! and, along with the Earl of Glencairn and the 
Allahs !’ broke from the audience, and few /|Scottish ambassadors, Learmont, Hamilton, 
were inclined to laugh. At length, seeing that/and Balnavis, met the commissioners of the 
it remained stationary, the ludicrous situation | sister country at Greenwich, where the treaties 
of the mufti began to draw attention, and asjof pacification and marriage were finally ar. 
he was an object of general dislike, every one| ranged on the Ist of July. The terms were 
who could do so with safety, indulged in laugh-! certainly far more favourable than those which 
ing at him. The grave Suleiman, who hadjhad been at first proposed by the English mo. 
seen more of Franks than the others, at length ;narch. It was agreed that a marriage should 
ventured to take up the box, though with great take place between the Prince of Wales and 
wariness; he was entreated, in the name of the! Mary, Queen of Scots, as soon as that princess 
prophet ! to put it down again by the pasha, |/had reached majority, and that an inviolable 
who then ordered Bogos the Armenian to' peace should subsist between the kingdoms 
take up the whole machine, sticks and all, and during the lives of these two royal persons, 
at his peril instantly to go and throw it into| which was to continue for a year after the 
the river ; swearing by the Koran, and by all}death of the first who should pay the debt 
the imams, that if the devil ever appeared of nature. Till she had completed her tenth 
‘amongst them again, he would put not only| year, the young Mary was to remain in Scot- 
him, but every Armenian and Christian in land under the care of the guardians appointed 
Kars, to death.” jby the parliament ; Henry being permitted to 

We regret that we have not space for a,send thither an English nobleman, with his 
moonlight view of the deserted city Anni; and | wife and attendants, to form part of the house- 





© What has happened ?’ said one with a grin. 
* Bak !—see !’ roared the pasha, who was de- 
lighted to have found a fellow-sufferer—‘ Bak ! 
—see! the imam is sick.” The nature of the 
substance which he had gulped soon discovered 
itself by the white foam which was seen to 
issue from his mouth : then other feelings per- 
vaded the assembly; they apprehended a fit, 
they feared madness — in short, such was the 
state to which the unfortunate priest was re- 
duced, that he was obliged to make a rapid 
escape from the assembly, every one making 
way for him, as one who is not to be touched. 
The reader need not be informed that he had 
swallowed a large dose of Naples soap. Many 
‘were the mistakes which occurred besides those 
above mentioned, and which it would perhaps 
be tedious or trifling to enumerate. They pon- 
dered deeply over every article; they turned 
the books upside down, they spilt the mercury 
from the artificial horizon, broke the thermo- 
meters, displaced the barometer, scattered the 
mathematical instruments about, so that they 
never could be re-inserted in the case. A small 
ivory box attracted their attention: it was so 
prettily turned, so neat, and so ornamental, 


that, like children quarrelling for a toy, each of 


them longed to possess it. At length it was 
ceded to the mufti. This sapient personage 
had enjoyed the pleasure of laughing at others, 
but as yet had not been laughed at himself. 
Twisting the box in all directions, at length he 
unscrewed it, much to his satisfaction, and see- 
ing a small tube within, surrounded by a bundle 
of diminutive sticks, he concluded this must be 
the Frank’s inkstand —the liquid in the tube 
being the ink, the sticks the pens. He was not 


long in inserting one of the sticks into the 
tube; he drew it out, and on a sudden instan- 
: Rade gr burst forth. Who can describe 
he Tron of the Turk? He threw the whole 
\ from bim, as if he had discovered that he had 
been dandling the shaitan in person. ‘Ai Al- 
lah !’ he exclaimiéd, with eyes starting from his 
head, his mouth open, his hands clinging to 


heartily commend the Tatar Mustafa, and the hold of the princess. Within a month after 
|Greek Stasso to the reader’s acquaintance. |she entered her eleventh year, the estates of 
The one is as comic as the other is a spirited Scotland solemnly promised to deliver their 
| Sketch ¢ while, as a whole, Ayesha does the princess at Berwick to the commissioners ap- 
highest credit to Mr. Morier’s talents. It is pointed to receive her; and as hostages for the 
|the result of the traveller’s knowledge turned fulfilment of this condition, two earls and four 
into a most attractive picture. barons were to be sent forthwith to England. 
———— = : —<==————= |It was carefully provided that, even if the 
History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tyt- queen should have issue by the prince, the 

ler, Esq. F.S.A. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 474. kingdom of Scotland should retain its name, 

Edinburgh, 1834. Tait. jand be governed by its ancient laws. It had 
WE have briefly told the public that this vo-|been earnestly desired that the treaty should 
lume is of extreme political and historical im-|include a positive abrogation of the long-esta- 
portance; and we might be contented with! blished league between France and Scotland; 
that notice, were we not anxious to prove its but instead of being ‘ friends to friends, and 
accuracy and do farther justice to the esteemed |enemies to enemies,’ the utmost that could be 
author. ,We shall, however, confine ourselves procured was the insertion of a clause, by 
to the reign (?) of Mary; though that of her which it was agreed, that neither should afford 
father is well worthy of analysis, and must be ‘assistance to any foreign aggressor, notwith- 
very acceptable to the intelligent reader. But | standing any former stipulation upon this sub- 
Mary! from her very cradle our affections con- ject. It is apparent that, in this treaty, Henry 
centrate about her. The woman, beautiful, ;abandoned the most obnoxious part of his 
endowed with fine feelings, tastes, and even demands; and had the English monarch, and 
genius, unprotected, beset by a ruthless genera- | the Scottish nobles who were in his interest, 
tion of fierce chieftains in her rugged home, | acted with good faith, little ground of objection 
and insnared by the subtleties of a yet more to the proposed marriage and pacification could 
ruthless relative and her subservient ministers, have been left to their opponents. But, whilst 
in the more powerful realm where she sought | such were all the articles which openly appeared, 
for succour and found not safety—no wonder |a private transaction, or ‘ secret device, as it Is 
that Mary is the theme of the minstrel’s dream termed in the original papers which now, for 
and song, the object of the philanthropist’s | the first time, reveal its existence, was entered 
pity, and the creature of universal sympathy. [into between Henry and his partisans, Max- 

The policy of Henry VIII. descended to his| well, Glencairn, Angus, and the rest, which 
successors ; and to destroy the independence of | was at once of a very unjustifiable description, 
Scotland by corrupting her leading men and ‘and calculated to exasperate their adversaries 
maintaining an English party in the heart of'in a high degree. An agreement appears to 
her councils, was faithfully and disgracefully | have been drawn up by the English commis- 
in full operation when James V. died of a/sioners, for the signature of the Scottish peers 
broken heart, and his infant daughter became! and barons taken at the Solway, by which they 
the prize to struggle for as an instrument of once more tied themselves to his service ; and 
sovereignty. \forgetting their allegiance to their natural 

On the one hand Cardinal Beaton was aj prince, promised, in the event of any commo- 
tower of strength; on the other, the Doug-| tion in Scotland, to adhere solely to the interest 

















lases, Glencairn, and others, upheld the English |of the English monarch, ‘ so that he should 
faction, attain all the things then pacted and covenanted, 
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or, at the least, the dominion on this side the 
Firth.’ In the same treaty the precise sums 
of ransom to be exacted from the Scottish pri- 
soners taken at the Solway, were fixed by the 
commissioners ; but, before they were permitted 
to avail themselves of this means for the re- 
covery of their liberty, it appears to have been 
a condition, that they should sign this agree- 
ment, which has been above described. In the 
mean time, the negotiations having been con- 
cluded, peace was soon afterwards proclaimed 
between the two countries, and the ambassa- 
dors returned to Edinburgh with the hope that 
the treaties would immediately be ratified by 
the governor and the parliament. To their 
mortification, however, they discovered that, 
in the interval of their absence, Beaton, who 
had, in all probability, obtained information of 
this second combination of Henry and his Scot- 
tish prisoners against the independence of the 
country, had succeeded in consolidating a form- 
idable opposition.” 

Long, and with various turns of fortune, 
was the conflict between the two parties main- 
tained: exiles, murders, civil wars, were the 
alternate fate of the unhappy country. Of the 
partisans of England (1543-4), Mr. Tytler 
sayS,— 

“Into any minute detail of those intrigues 
which occupied the interval between the meet- 
ing of parliament and the commencement of 
the war, it would be tedious to enter. The 
picture which they present of the meanness 


castles of Edinburgh and Dunbar were let loose | there, as he knoweth him to be, and thinketh 


by the governor Arran, under the condition | a right good will in him to do it, he would 
that they would direct their fury against the| surely do what he could for the execution of it, 
country of Argyle. Henry, with much earn-| believing verily to do thereby not only an ac- 
estness, was urged to attempt this before the ceptable service to the king’s majesty, but also 
expected aid should arrive from France.” i 





|a special benefit to the realm of Scotland, and 

On the other hand, Beaton, gathering| would trust verily the king’s majesty would 
strength, resorted to the most bloody perse-| consider his service in the same; as you doubt 
cutions to put down his enemies, and the|not of his accustomed goodness to those which 
friends of the Reformation. The judicial mur-| serve him, but he would do the same to him.’* 
ders of accused heretics, and the damned cruel-| In this reply there was some address ; Henry 
ties perpetrated in the name of the God of| preserved, as he imagined, his regal dignity ; 
mercy, are horrible to think of; and if they | and, whilst he affected ignorance of theatrocious 
do not justify the barbarous retaliation they | design, encouraged its execution, and shifted 
provoked, at least cause us to hail with satis-| the whole responsibility upon his obsequious 
faction the even-handed justice of Heaven dis-| agents. On both points, the king’s commands 
played in the retribution. Of that retribution | were obeyed ; Sadler wrote to Cassillis, in the 
the assassination of Beaton was a striking part; | indirect manner which had been pointed out ; 
and the author shews that King Henry was/ and Forster, in compliance with the wishes of 
distinctly privy to that long-projected crime. | the conspirators, was sent into Scotland, and 

‘© Mortified to be thus repulsed, Henry’s| had an interview with Angus, Cassillis, and 
animosity against Beaton became more vehe-| Sir George Douglas; the substance of which 
ment than before. ‘T'o his energy and political | he has given in an interesting report now in 
talent he justly ascribed his defeat ; and whilst | the State Paper Office.t It is evident from 
he urged his preparations for war, he encouraged | this paper, that both Angus and Cassillis were 
the Karl of Cassillis in organising a conspiracy | deterred from committing themselves on such 
for his assassination. The plot is entirely un-| delicate ground as the proposed murder of the 
known either to our Scottish or English his-| cardinal, by the cautious nature of Sadler’s 
torians; and now, after the lapse of nearly letter to Cassillis, who, in obedience to the 
three centuries, has been discovered in the} royal orders, had recommended the assassina- 
secret correspondence of the State Paper Office. tion of the prelate, as if from himself ; and had 
It appears, that Cassillis had addressed a letter affirmed, though falsely, that he had not com- 
to Sadler, in which he made an offer ¢ for the| Municated the project to the king. These two 





and dishonesty of the English party, who have | 


killing of the cardinal if his majesty would | earls, therefore, said not a word to the envoy 





reaped in the pages of some of our historians 30| have it done, and promise, when it was done, 
high a meed of praise, as the advocates of the|a reward.’ Sadler shewed the letter to the 
Protestant doctrines, is very striking. To es- | Earl of Hertford, and the council of the north, 
cape the sentence of forfeiture to which their | and by them it was transmitted to the king.* 
repeated treasons had exposed them, the Earls | Cassillis’s associates, to whom he had commu- 
of Lennox, Angus, Casillis, and Glencairn, | nicated his purpose, were the Earls of Angus, 
who had lately bound themselves by a written | Glencairn, Marshall, and Sir George Douglas ; 
covenant to the service of the King of England, | and these persons requested that Forster, an 


on the subject, although Cassillis, on his depar- 
ture, entrusted him with a letter in cipher for 
Sadler. Sir George Douglas, however, was 
less timorous, and sent by Forster a message 
to the Earl of Hertford, in very explicit terms : 
—‘ He willed me,’ says the envoy, ‘ to tell my 
lord lieutenant, that if the king would have 
the cardinal dead ; if his grace would promise 


did not hesitate to transmit to Arran a similar | English prisoner of some note, who could visit | a good reward for the doing thereof, so that 


bond or agreement, conceived in equally solemn | Scotland without suspicion, should be sent to 
terms, by which they stipulated for ¢ them-| Edinburgh to communicate with them on the 
selves and all others their complices and par-| design for cutting off Beaton. Hertford ac- 
takers, to remain true, faithful, and obedient | cordingly consulted the privy council upon his 
servants to their sovereign lady and her autho- | majesty’s wishes in this affair, requiring to be 
ity, to assist the lord governor for defence of | informed whether Cassillis’s plan for the assas- 





the realm against their old enemies of England, | 
to support the liberties of holy church, and to 
maintain the true Christian faith.’ To this 
treaty with the governor, Angus gave in his 
adherence on the 13th of January, and to their 
faithful performance of its conditions, his bro- 
ther, Sir George Douglas, and Glencairn’s 
eldest son, the master of Kilmaurs, surrendered 
themselves as pledges ; yet two months did not 
expire before we find Angus once more address- 
ing a letter to. Henry, assuring him of his 
inviolable fidelity, whilst, at the same time, 
the nobles, who had so lately bound themselves 
to Arran and the cardinal, dispatched a mes- 
Senger to court, with an earnest request that 
the English monarch would accelerate his pre- 
Parations for the invasion of the country, 
transmitting minute instructions regarding the 
manner in which the enterprise should be con- 
ducted. A main army, they advised, should 
proceed by land ; a strong fleet, with an addi- 
tonal force on board, was to be dispatched by 
Sea ; whilst it would be of service, it was ob- 
served, to send ten or twelve ships to the west 
Sea, to produce a diversion in the Earl of 
Argyle’s country,—an advice in which we may 
probably detect the selfish policy of Glencairn, 
his rival and personal enemy. A stratagem of 
= same kind had already been attended with 
uecess, when, at the suggestion of the same 





» the highland chiefs shut up in the 


sination of his powerful enemy was agreeable 
to the king, and whether Forster should be 
dispatched into Scotland. Henry, conveying 
his wishes through the privy council, replied, 
that he desired Forster to set off immediately. 
To the other part of the query, touching the 
assassination of the cardinal, the answer of the 
privy council was in these words: ‘ His ma- 
jesty hath willed us to signify unto your lord- 
ship, that his highness reputing the fact not 
meet to be set forward expressly by his majesty, 
will not seem to have to do init; and yet, not 
misliking the offer, thinketh good that Mr. 
Sadler, to whom that letter was addressed, 
should write to the earl of the receipt of his 
letter containing such an offer, which he 
thinketh not convenient to be communicated 
to the king’s majesty. Marry, to write to him 
what he thinketh of the matter; he shall say, 
that if he were in the Earl of Cassillis’s place, 


the reward were known what it should be, the 
country being lawless as it is, he thinketh that 
that adventure would be proved ; for he saith, 
the common saying is, the cardinal is the only 
occasion of the war, and is smally beloved in 
Scotland; and then, if he were dead, by that 
means how that reward should be paid.’ Such 
was the simple proposal of Sir George Douglas 
for the removalof his arch enemy ; but, although 
the English king had no objection to give the 
utmost secret encouragement to the conspiracy, 
he hesitated to offer such an outrage to the 
common feelings of Christendom as to set a 
price upon the head of the cardinal, and to 
offer a reward and indemnity to those who 
should slay him. For the moment, therefore, 
afterwards, the scheme seemed to be abandoned 
by the earls ; but it was only to be resumed by 
Brunston.” 

It is evident, that in our limits we can only 
excite attention to a history like this by a few 
prominent extracts; and we are sure we need 
add nothing to the foregoing. In connexion 
with the rest of the narrative, and new and 
original matter, they are, as the whole is, of 
general and extraordinary interest. 





and were as able to de his majesty good service | 


* «* Privy Council to the Earl of Hertford, dated May | 
30, 1545,—relative to the proposition of the Earl of Cas- | 
sillis for the assassination of Cardinal Beaton.—MS. State | 
Paper Office. Also, letter from the Council of the North | 
to the King’s Majesty, May 2Ist, 1545.—MS. State Paper 
Office. By the letter of 30th May, quoted above, it ap- 
pears that the first resolution of the associated earls was 
to send a confidential envoy to meet and communicate 
with Sir Ralph Sadler, at Alnwick. As to this Pam 
however, they changed their mind, probably from the 


fear of incurring suspicion, and requested that Forster 
should be sent.” 


* « Lord Privy Council to Hertford, May 30, 1545.— 
State Paper Office.” 

+ ** The Discourse of Thomas Forster, gentleman, 
being sent into Scotland by my lord lieutenant, to speak 
to the Earls of Cassillis, Glencairn, Anguisshe, Marshall, 
and George Douglas, being returned with the same to 
Dernton, the 4th July, 1545.—MS. State Paper Office.” 

Tt ** In the light which it throws upon the intrigues 
of the Douglases, and the state of parties in Scotland, 
a report of Forster is a paper of great historical 
value. 
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Popular Geology Subversive of Divine Revela- 
tion. By the Rev. Henry Cole, late of Clare | 
Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 136. London, | 
1834. Hatchard and Son. | 





divines, and which is scarcely opposed in the! 
explanation that is in accordance with geological 
indications by any person eminent either in 
science or divinity, we have the violent phi- 


sum, ergo credo sum ! was the triumphant answer 
given to the Berkleyan philosopher. We have 
seen with our eyes that animated beings peopled 
the face of the earth when man was not, and 


Turs letter has been called into existence by |lippic before us, against a noble and most un-| probably could not have been ; and we, there. 
the lately published Commencement Sermon of | intentionally offending branch of learning—a| fore, believe that God, who gave us the power of 
the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, and purports to be|philippic, and not an argument, which the au-| observing those things, would not deceive us, 


a scriptural refutation of the geological positions | 
and doctrines contained in that sermon. It is | 
now very generally known, that the study of! 
the various strata which compose the crust of | 
the globe, and more particularly the comparison | 
of the different fossils which characterise the | 
successive beds, have taught us that there were | 
different and distinct periods of time and states | 
of the earth’s surface, anterior to its present | 
condition, and to the existence of man. In| 
contemplating the superposition of rocks, or the | 
succession of the stony layers of the earth’s, 
crust, we find, first, the oldest crystalline, then | 
the semi-crystalline, and, next in order, sedi- | 
mentary rocks, or such as were deposited from | 
waters (with local crystalline deposits of lime, 

salt, gypsum, &c.) ; and, above all, less ancient 

formations from lakes, estuaries, bays, or rivers. 

Not only can the periods of tranquillity which 

obtained in this chronological succession be re- | 
cognised by the nature of the sedimentary for- | 
mations, but the same successive deposits fur- 

nish equally irresistible evidence, in the nature 

of their parts as well as the situation of the 

beds, that the catastrophes which intervened 

between these periods of tranquillity were cha- 
racterised by the upraising of mountain chains, 

and by the dislocation and breaking up of rock 

formations,whose comminuted parts were carried 

along by the waters, impetuously retiring from 

the high lands to give origin to new formations. 

In every case, conglomerated rocks, and others 
which intervene between the successive sedi- 
mentary deposits, are formed by the fragmerts 
of those rocks which existed anteriorly to them. 

Thesestriking features of geological science, un- 
answerable, as they are founded upon philoso- 
phical induction, as well as upon direct ob- 
servation, are farther most instructively exhi- 
bited to us in the history of the successive gene- 
rations of beings with which it has pleased the 
Creator to people the earth. In the most ancient 
time, there are only evidences of the existence of 
the most simple forms of animated beings; nor 
does it appear, more particularly from the cha- 
racter of the vegetation, that at the time those 
innumerable ferns and tropical plants grew in 

these countries which form the coal-tields of 
the present day, that the air was adapted for 
the existence of animals of a higher order or 
more complex organisation. It would appear, 
on the contrary, that the extraordinary growth 
of vegetation, by acting upon the chemical con- 

stitution of the air, was necessary for its puri- 
fication, and to prepare it for new creatures ; 

then afterwards came a period when animals, 

half lizard and half fish, and others partaking at 
once of the nature of reptile and bird, swarmed 

in stagnant waters or slimy shores ; and after 
the age of another race—the paletheria and 

anaplotheria—came the period of the mammoth 

and the mastodon, and finally man himself, 

destined to be the historian of these events, as 

well from the contemplation of the works of 
omniscience as from the more Divine source of 
inspiration. 

n this, the physical history of the earth, 
there are (if taken literally, which is most 
absurd) some discordances with the Mosaic 
record, which speaks of seven days as the period 
in which the Lord made heaven and earth,—and 
upon the existence of this discrepancy, which 
has occupied the attention of the most learned 


thor says, “ it is believed will for ever settle the | 
Christianity-concerning and nation-concerning | 
matter on the side of revealed veracity, to the 

sacred satisfaction of its believing friends, and| 
to the inextricable confusion of its scientific! 
enemies.”’ Upon this point it is well to remark, 

that the great subject to which revelation re- 

lates, is the providential history of man: the 

antiquity of the human race is, therefore, an 

essential feature of that revelation; but the/ 
questions whether any other state of our planet | 
preceded that in which it became the habitation 

of intellectual and moral agents, and if so, what 

convulsions may have happened to it during 
that state, are points with which it has no di- 
rect connexion ; a perfect knowledge of these 
could have furnished no topics calculated either 
to awaken the slumbering, or re-assure the 
penitent, conscience. With regard to the time 
requisite for the formation of the secondary 
strata, it has long ago been pointed out that we 
have the choice of hypotheses, of adhering to 
the common interpretation of the periods of 
creation as having been literally twenty-four 
hours ; and by supposing the present continents 
to have gradually emerged from the channel of 
the primitive ocean, becoming occupied as they 
appeared by the land animals whose remains are 
found in the diluvial gravel, and thus, perhaps, 
find a sufficient space of time for the purposes 
required in the interval between the creation 
as thus limited and the deluge. Or we may, it 
has been acceded now on almost all hands, with- 
out violence to the inspired writer, regard the 
periods of the creation recorded by Moses, and 
expressed under the term of days, not to have 
designated ordinary days of twenty-four hours,* 
but periods of definite but considerable length ; 
and it has been further advanced that it does 
not seem inconsistent with the authority of the 
sacred historian to suppose, that after recording 
in the first sentence of Genesis the fundamental 
fact of the original formation of all things, by 
the will of an intelligent Creator, he may paas, 
sub silentio, some intermediate state whose 
ruins formed the chaotic mass he proceeds to 
describe. 

These, then, are a few of those considerations 
by which we can relieve the difficulties that 
are well known always to present themselves to 
those who have cast the most comprehensive sur- 
vey over the whole field of philosophy, but which 
we find, with minds so constituted as to be able 
to give at once due weight to moral evidence on 
the one hand and physical evidence on the other, 
never lead to gloomy or cheerless scepticism, or 
to scourging or reviling, or unnatural abuse. 
At the end of the extraordinary letter before us 
the author prays that the interposed hand of 
Mercy may prevent such an one as he addresses 
being drifted down the tide of philosophic fame 
into everlasting perdition. We firmly believe 
that this prayer was uttered or written in sin- 
cerity of heart, but it certainly presents itself 
in the extremest limit of erring judgment; for 
the philosophy which God teaches us by the 
direct means of observation is true, and to re- 
cord the beautiful evidence of those observations 
cannot lead to sin against the Creator. £go 





* How, indeed, could there be days of twenty-four 
hours’ duration, caused by the revolutions of the earth 
and heavenly lights, and divided into day and night, be- 


but that he left us, as the attribute of our intel. 
lectual gifts, the happiness and joy of having 
many things to discover, that in every new re. 
search we might have new cause to admire his 
wisdom and applaud his goodness. That such is 
the result even of the studies with which our 
author has never made himself acquainted, and 
so erroneously deprecates, we shall prove, not 
only by our own assertion, but by that of persons 
most competent to give an opinion. ‘* The ex. 
pressions of Moses are evidently accommodat. 
ed,”’ says the Rev. Mr. Sumner, in his Records 
of Creation, “ to the first and familiar notions 
derived from the sensible appearances of the 
earth and heavens; and the absurdity of sup. 
posing that the literal interpretation of terms 
in scripture ought to interfere with philoso. 
phical inquiry, would have been as generally 
forgotten as renounced, if the oppressors of 
Galileo had not found a place in history.” 
* Geology,”’ says the Rev. W. S. Conybeare, 
(Outlines, &c. p. 56,) “ far from affording the 
slightest ground to question the truth of the 
Mosaic record, brings to its support (if that 
which rests securely on its more appropriate 
ground—a solid and immovable foundation of 
moral evidence — can be said to require or re- 
ceive much additional support from physical 
arguments) a strong collateral testimony.” 
‘To have made physical truths,’ says the 
same author, ‘‘ the subject of revelation, would 
have been to destroy its great use, namely, 
that its investigation might form at once the 
most delightful resource, and the most invigo- 
rating exercise of those powers of reason be- 
stowed on us as our distinguished prerogative.” 
Professor Buckland says, ‘* The consideration 
also of the evidences afforded by geological 
phenomena, may enable us to lay more securely 
the very foundations of natural theology, in- 
asmuch as they clearly point out to us a period 
antecedent to the habitable state of the earth, 
and, consequently, antecedent to the existence 
of its inhabitants.’ Professor Sedgwick, on 
the same subject, says, “ Between the first 
creation of the earth and that day in which it 
pleased God to place man upon it, who shall 
dare to define the interval ? On this question 
scripture is silent: but that silence destroys 
not the meaning of those physical monuments 
of his power that God has put before our eyes ; 
giving us all the faculties whereby we may 
interpret them and comprehend their meaning. 
*‘ All those,” says De Luc, ‘ who have a 
lively perception of the sublime — have been 
struck by the grandeur of the introduction to 
Genesis ; but their homage is but faint, in 
comparison with that rendered to it by the 
ladvances made in physical science.” The 
knowledge of the chronological relations of the 
different geognostical phenomena is one of the 
proudest achievements of modern science ; and 
in the language of the author of the Philosophy 
of the Mosaic Record of the Creation, ‘ it 1s 
from them—the mysterious symbols of nature 
—that the Christian philosopher has been en- 


the revolutions of the earth, and to add one 
more link to the chain of evidence of his faith.” 

But our space will not allow us to dwell upon 
a version acceded to and used by the ancients, 
as Philo Judeus, Aben-Ezra, nay even by St 








fore the sun was created? !!—Ed. 





Paul himself; in less ancient times by Origen, 
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as COR Ee RE AERO NS TET: SR RONSEE. 
St Augustus, Bede; still later, Frayssinous, | fined to eight pages. That ‘* young lady”’ had | intolerant,—the aim at the highest class, turns 


Michaelis, Faber, Rev. J. Townsend ; and in 
our own days by the Rev. S. Lee, Granville 


Penn, the Rev. Baden Powell, and a host of 


others; and so beautifully illustrated in refer. 
ence to Divine records in the quotations we 
have given above, from authorities whose sense 
of religion and learning will surely, at least, 
absolve them from the excommunication of our 
misled author. Indeed, we should not have 
devoted so much space to the consideration of 
a work in'which there is not one tangible argu- 
ment from beginning to end, had it not been 
for the important science which it has so fiercely 
assailed, and so unjustly held up to the dread 
ofa Christian country ; and for the pomp with 
which we saw it everywhere announced that 
this letter was definitely to settle the question 
between popular geology and Divine revela- 
tion. We cannot consider that such weapons, 
wielded by such injudicious hands, can serve the 
cause which the author professes to espouse, and 
whose prerogative is eternal truth. As it is the 
happiness of man to search for that truth, so 
the reverend gentleman may be assured that, 
under whatever name a science may come for- 
ward to attest and illustrate the laws of nature 
on the evidence of creation, still the facts upon 
which it is founded, if they rest upon a real 
philosophical basis, will ever be found to 
strengthen revealed religion, and unfold and 
develope the never-fading truths of Christianity. 








POETRY. 

We are the last to depreciate Poetry —its 
charms, its influence; but when we remark 
the clashing and distracting rush of other ap- 
peals to public attention, we confess that our 
desire is for less of inferiority and mediocrity 
in this great engine, and for more that would 
raise its voice and make it heard amid the din 
of myriads urging the claims of inferior litera- 
ture. It is also true, that very considerable 
talents are drowned in the Babel-multitude of 
other tongues, the conflicting echoes of other 
interests, and even in their own efforts to at- 
tract that fame which is justly their due, and 
would, under different circumstances, be imme- 
diately accorded to them. ‘Though mostly un- 
successful altogether, and in only a few in- 
stances partially crowned, it is well to see the 
spirit assert itself, and multitudes suffer criti- 
cal slaughter, or worse, neglect, with all the 
unflinching energy of British soldiers in the 
breaches of Badajos.—(Vide Literary Gazette, 
No. 903, first Review.) 

Appalled by the numbers of these “ sad sa- 
crifices” to the feeling of the times, we have 
not had the heart to particularise them as they 
devoted themselves to the sacrifice ; and, to our 
shame, perhaps, be it spoken, we do think we 

ave fifty volumes of unreviewed poetry on our 
desk! What is to be done? Die, goose! out 
come, quill! Presto! be a pen! Stream, ink, 
mm thy bronze reservoir! Work head, and 
work hand ! 
The Napolead, in Twelve Books, by Thomas 

- Genin, Esq. (pp. 342. St. Clairville ; 
London, O. Rich.) 
ae the invasion of Russia to the exile in 
a 3 a sort of epic poem, in which the bul- 
ro of the Moniteur are versified, without 
afte” improved. The invention, which was 
Otten their essence, was not susceptible of more 
imaginative colouring, and Mr. Genin is an 
inferior artist to Napoleon the Great. 

Peter Seranno, or the Last of the Crew, (pp. 8. 
lend. F. Warr), by a young lady, a pre a 

mance, and a piece of nonsense, luckily con- 


better let the crew alone. 
Verses for Pilgrims, by the Rev. C. I. Yorke, 


Lond. Crofts.) 

Just a specimen of such compositions as are 
|inoffensive, well meant, and pious; but have 
| not nerve or novelty enough to attract beyond 
| a limited circle. 

The Royal Mariner, by C. Doyne Sillery, Esq. 
(pp. 467. Smith, Elder, and Co.)’ 

Mr. SILLERY is a determined author; we 
| would say poet, but that we fear he is one of 
| the numerous class who mistake an ardent 
desire to write poetry for the truly divine 
'afflatus. This volume is finely got up, and de- 
dicated to the Queen: as for its poetical merits, 
our conviction is that our gracious and beloved 
monarch, during his holydays at Brighton, 
would, if he liked to set himself to this sort of 
work, produce a publication calculated to sell 
better. Mr. Sillery is a persevering author. 


The Northmen, by D. Sladden, (pp. 172. Can- 
terbury, Ward ; Iondon, Whittaker.) 
LEVEL and sensible writing, and no more. 

Imagination is wanting. 

Poems, chiefly Religious, by the Rev. H. F. 
Lyte, A.M. (pp. 167. London, Marsh.) 
THERE are many sweet passages in this 
volume ; and but for the state of things alluded 
to in our prefatory remarks, we have no doubt 
it would be more successful than even our good 
wishes can augur for it. The religion of the 
author is most amiable, his mind pure, and his 
fancy poetical; so that his work is at once grace- 

ful in composition and valuable in precept. 


Johannice, &c., by the Rev. J. D. Pigott, jun. 
B.A. (8vo. pp. 158. London, Hatchard.) 
IMITATIVE, and such as a well-educated gen- 
tleman, whose mind felt the beauties of poetry 

and was warmed by them, would produce. 

India, by a young Civilian of Bengal, (8vo, 

pp- 94. London, Priestley.) 

A POEM meant to impugn our Indian govern- 

ment more effectually than prose; but prose is 

the better medium for such arguments. 

The Broken Heart, (Second edition. 
burgh, Tait.) 

BE thankful,—“ second edition !”” What could 

any metrica! tale in three cantos desire ? 

Poland, by John Burington, (pp. 15. 
ter, Wethey.) 

Patriotic; and very like the Leader of a 

newspaper done into the Muses. 

The Vigil of a Young Soldier, (pp. 78. 
don, Chapple. ) 

Sap work. An inferior article, versified from 

a few of the penny papers of the Society for the 

Diffusion of, &c. 

Pastorals of the Seasons, &c., by H. C. Wilson, 
Esq. (8vo. pp. circ. 150. Hatchards.) 
WritTTEN, as is declared page 1, “ not in 
search of fame,’? but for “ Clarinda, dear 
maid.” Of course we have nothing to do with 
it, though it may remind us of the maid and 

the magpie. To the maid we surrender it. 


England ; a Historical Poem, Vol. I. By John 
Walker Ord. 8vo, pp. 262. London, Simp- 
kin and Marshall; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
Edinburgh, Tait ; Dublin, Cumming. 

Now here is a bard with a good deal of poetry 

in his own composition ; and who fancies all the 

world beneath his exalted genius. He is what 
the French call téte monté ; and in his Furies 
neglects his Graces. Talent, self-elevated be- 
yond its due pitch, —soured, perhaps, by disap- 
pointments, but not the less overweening and 





Edin- 


Exe- 


Lon- 





M.A., Rector of Shenfield, Essex, (pp. 148. | 


| out to be a failure. Pride and vanity are miser- 
jable rocks. We are, however, so intensely de- 
lighted with Mr. Ord’s picture of Scotland, 
that we must copy it, for the correction of the 
presumptuous and arrogant of the Land of Cakes. 
In the stave anent Edward Plantagenet, A.D. 
1274, after rating him for his mock-crowning 
of the corse of Liewellin, and murdering that 
prince’s subjects in their Welsh caves, the poet 
sings :— 
** Yet for that he the dastard Scots drove back, 

And crush’d them to the mire, where yet they rest; 

And o’er each foetid carcass made a track 

For his red chariot wheels, and was not slack 

To drive his horses’ hoofs through heart and brain; 

And burnt their homes, till all the land was black; 

And hunted forth their young, o’er hill and plain; 
And hanged their rebel chiefs, to rot in wind and rain— 


I do forgive him all. Their damned guile, 
Cant, craft, and lies, he stopp’d with the red sword; 
And smooth’d the prickles on their thistled isle. 
Rank slaves! —did they not Waliace sell, their lord, 
And she, their hapless queen, whom all adored ? 
And their own king, slain by the hangman's knife? 
Long since the hate and curse of God was stirr’d ; 
And now, like Jews, they lead a vagrant life, 

And blacken all the earth with lust, and greed, and strife. 


They shout of Bannockburn !—they shout aloud ! 

Who was their foe ?—Our poorest, feeblest king ; 

An army worn and faint, by famine bow'd. 

They shout of Preston !—(well they know each thing 

Of scanty conquest, and its honours sing.) 

Bat I a hundred blood-red fields could shew— 

I could a hundred glorious victories sing. 

Nomore! The curse burns on their craven brow, 
And I have nought but curses, and I curse them now. 


Yea, from my heart of hearts, and on the day 
I lie in death, my last curse be for them! 
bday A they wrong’d me, and my sullen clay 
Shall lend a light to shew the world their shame— 
A might to tear away their latest gem— 
Whose hearts are barren as their shatter'd shore— 
Bleak as their deserts—narrow as their fame. 
©, that the stripe might lash them as of yore, 
That English swords might chase them forth for ever- 
more !’ 


Upon which searing philippic the said John 
Walker Ord hangeth this note :— 

*¢ Tt may be asked why I am thus vindictive 
against the Scotch? Deeply engraven in my 
own heart are the causes of this hatred, and 
they shall cease only with the last flutterings 
of that heart which nourishes them. To that 
accursed country I owe all the sorrows and 
heart-rendings (such as they have been) that 
have perplexed and oppressed my youth—to 
that country I owe that the pure spring of my 
best and holiest feelings has been polluted —to 
that damned country 1 owe that I am a changed 
man, though yet in my earliest youth. Has not 
Scotland in all ages been vicious, bad, mean, 
hollow, wicked, sensual, and depraved as now ? 
In earliest times treacherous, cowardly, mur- 
derous, and vindictive. And are they not still 
the same crouching, selfish, arrogant, and un- 
principled slaves, they ever were? They mur- 
dered their loveliest queen, and betrayed the 
noblest heir of the hereditary line of the Stu- 
arts. And now are they not servilely foremost 
in that rude and savage demolition of those 
ancient pillars, that have so long upheld the 
stately fabric of British liberty all over the 
world? Moral Scotland!! Away with such 
insolence. Moral!! Ay, if the most soul- 
sickening hypocrisy, if cant and roguery, and 
brutality of every sort, can be called morality, 
then, indeed, is Scotland the most moral country, 
forsooth, in the whole world. Never did live, 
and never will live again, so filthy, nasty, igno- 
rant, malignant, and loathsome a population. 
Whisky drinking has demoralised Scotland from 
one end to the other. Whisky drinking, the 
habit of the Scotch people, from the banquets 
of their nobles, to the dunghills of their half- 
starved peasantry, has produced its usual soul- 
subduing, slave-making, and demoralising 
effects. It has hung like a leaden chain upon 
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the limbs of Scotland’s proudest genius—(and | 
are not Burns and Hogg the boast of her sons ?) | 
It has degraded the principles of its clergy and | 
atistocracy, and the fountains of its law; and} 
it has gone with its scoundrelly mechanics into | 
the house of God, reeking with the unholy fumes, | 
and burning with the fires of damnation with- | 
in them, whilst at the same time they vomit | 
forth the foulest blasphemies before the altars 
dedicated to God. Let me not be savage on her 
ladies—but are they not the most high-cheek- 
boned of the high-cheek-boned—the most prim 
of the prudish—the most reserved of the mock- 
modest—and the most persevering of dram- 
drinkers ? Her young men, are they not very 
braggadocios to the fearful, and veriest slaves 
and cowards to the valiant ? Her old men, are 
they not the vilest mammon hunters under the 
sun? Her priests, are they not hypocrites and 
foul-mouthed libellers of the word of God ? Her 
mechanics, are they not abandoned and foul- 
mouthed revolutionists, and banner-bearers to 
traitors and demagogues ? Her peasants, are 
they not poorly-fed whisky-drinking serfs ? 
She is altogether rotten, hollow, and putrid at 
the very core. What, then, is there in this 
much vaunted country of Scotland, that she 
dare erect her craven brow on the same level 
with magnificent England? Where are the 
statues of her kings—where are the tombs of 
her queens? Where are her public acts of 
heroism, save at Bannockburn, forsooth, won 
by meanest stratagems of large Jack-the-giant- 
killer pits and caltraps, over a wearied army 
and an imbecile king. (Against which battle 
T place Falkirk, Halidon Hill, Flodden Field, 
Cuton Moor, and Neville Cross—particularly 
the latter, where the whole army of the valiant 
Scots were defeated by—a woman!—which bat- 
tles will ring in their brains toall eternity.) All 
their poor fame is in England: all that they 
call good among them, is nourished, upheld, 
fed, bred, and retained, in this very land they 
pretend and dare superciliously to depreciate 
and despise. They come like swarms of locusts 
over the Tweed, and eat up the rich produce 
of our land; and riot in our granaries; and 
pollute our food and our drink. They sit in 
our own councils and palsy and degrade them, 
and heap the public revenues on themselves and 
their own: and around the pillars of our litera- 
ture they crawl like vipers, and hiss and en- 
venom all that is highest and noblest among us; 
and in our counting-houses and marts of com- 
merce, they crouch amid the gold, and the silver, 
and merchandise; and amid the palm-groves of 
India, and in the palaces of our kings! Yet, 
they change not with the land they live in, but 
retain, in all places, the mean selfishness and 
depravity of their race. In one thing I admire 
them truly—it is that Scotland so abounds in 
that fruitful weed, the critics. They boast of one 
man who contended that Lord Byron and Wil- 
lian Wordsworth were no poets! Of another, in 
whose fiery furnace the red hot rebel Elliott met 
with most extravagant laud! and of another, 
through whose instrumentality the whole foun. 
tain of pure and healthy feeling and criticism 
through the land has been polluted. But I must 
here pause for the present. It is not fit, or to 
be expected, that I can allow any further space 
to the consideration of this nation of reptiles ! 
To another day, and when I shall be more able 
than at present, to devote useful time, I leave 
this present subject ; and I shall then clearly 
and dispassionately prove that the Scotch are 
the most odious and detestable race that ever 
inhabited the face of the earth. I will make 


them so hateful, that the Jews themselves shall 


shew how mean, dastardly, and contemptible 
human nature may become, when suffered to de- 
scend through many generations into all things 
that are narrow, mean, hateful, and unprin- 
cipled. I will shew, indeed, man as he ap- 
proaches the fiend, and then I shall have proved 
what Scotland is, what the Scotch are; and I 
shall then have done my duty to Scotland.” 

In short, our poet is, as the showmen say of 
the hyenas, ‘* uncommon fierce ;”” and we only 
pray that poor Scotland may be saved from his 
wrath. JZabeas corpus, or de lunatico, ought to 
be instantly considered. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Catherine of Medici; or, the Rival Faiths. 
12mo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
A PLEASANT historic fiction, embracing some 
of the most striking scenes during the wars of 
the League. The terrible massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew is given with much accuracy; and 
we commend the volume to the attention of our 
juvenile readers. 


Brother Tragedians. By Isabel Hill. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. 


WE cannot pronounce a definite opinion of a 


fifty fine and intelligent young lads, from all 
parts of the country, were thus distinguished. 
The noble lord acquitted himself of his arduous 
task with great ability, and was frequently 
loudly applauded. The most important feature 
in his concluding address, was an assurance that 
the privileges of the University would soon be 
considerably extended. We believe it is to have 
the power of conferring degrees as high as those 
of Masters of Arts in several branches of learn. 
ing; and other alterations are to be made, likely 
to conciliate all interests. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 
TuEspay being the day appointed by the 
council for the public distribution of the prizes 
awarded to the students of the medical and 
surgical classes who had most distinguished 
themselves in their studies during the past ses. 
sion, the approaches to the large theatre pre- 
sented an unusually animated appearance, being 
thronged at an early hour with individuals 
anxious to witness the gratifying ceremony. 
The theatre, capable as it is of affording very 
extensive accommodation, was crowded. About 
two o’clock, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 





work of which we have only the commencement ; 
but we have noted several acute remarks, and 
the opening scene is good. We remember many 
clever papers in the Annuals by its amiable and 
accomplished author. 


Peter Parley’s Tales about Europe, Asia, 

Africa, and America. London, 1834. Tegg. 
Tue embellishments, consisting of a hundred 
and thirty fine cuts, prove at least the variety 
of subjects introduced into this volume; which 
is truly a child’s book of infinite amusement 
and instruction. ‘Tales, descriptions, geogra- 
phical information, natural history, manners 
and customs, &c. &c., are all treated in a plea- 
sant and familiar style; and we are sure our 
young friends will thank us cordially should 
this notice induce an approving mamma or papa 
to present them with a copy as a reward for 
good conduct. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

R. OwEn, Esq. in the chair. — Chinese draw- 
ings of that very beautiful bird the t¢ragopan 
satyrus, at various ages, were exhibited, as 
tending to shew the developement of the fleshy 
caruncles of the throat with age. Several very 
interesting quadrupeds, new to the Society’s 
museum, were also exhibited; among them 
was anondescript ichneumon. Correspondence 
was read ;: of this no analysis can well be given. 
A special meeting of the Society will be held on 
the 31st of the present month, at the Lowther 
Rooms, to consider the several questions con- 
nected with the locality, purchasing, renting, 
or building of a museum, with the view of ascer- 
taining the sentiments of the Society in aid of 
the council on these subjects. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
TuF annual distribution of prizes took place 
on Friday, in last week, when Lord Durham, 
supported by the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of 
Somerset, and a number of eminent persons, 
filled the chair. The company was very nu- 
merous, and the coup-d'eil striking. The 
chairman proceeded to deliver the gold and 
silver medals, and certificates of honour, ad- 
judged to the successful students in the various 
medical schools, chemistry, medical jurispru- 





not be a more loathed and despised race. I will 


dence, and botany; and nearly a hundred and 





(official visitor of the College,) followed by the 
| Bishops of London, Gloucester, and Winches. 
| ter, the Dean of St. Asaph, Sirs Astley Cooper 
and John Nichol, Mr. Brodie, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, 
| Hon. H. Hobhouse and H. Legge, and several 
jother distinguished individuals, entered the 
room; and his grace having taken the chair, 
proceeded to address the meeting in an appro- 
priate speech on the object for which they were 
) assembled, and expressive, at the same time, of 
|the happiness which it afforded him to be the 
| dispenser of the rewards due to merit and assi- 
|duity. From the statement of Professor Mayo, 
|who had been deputed by his colleagues to 
| report generally on the actual state of the me- 
| dical classes, it would seem that they are ina 
| most flourishing condition ; and that the exem- 
|plary conduct and assiduity of the students 
during the past session, have been such as to 
reflect the highest degree of credit, both on 
themselves and the system and discipline main- 
tained within the walls of the Institution. 
The professors then respectively announced 
the mottoes of the successful candidates in 
their several classes, and the secretary hav- 
ing opened the corresponding papers which 
contained their names, tke archbishop, ac- 
companying the gifts with varied and suit 
able addresses, presented to each successful tyro, 
amid the plaudits of the assembly, the reward 
which had been assigned him by decree of his 
able preceptors.* After the distribution had 
taken place, the rev. the principal, in the 
course of an animated and impressive speech on 
the necessity and paramount importance of 
blending intimately religious learning and the 
precepts of sound morality with every branch 
of science, more especially those branches con- 
nected with the healing art, where so much often 
depends on the moral worth of the practitioner, 
communicated to the meeting the gratifying 
fact, that Mr. P. H. Leathes, a warm supporter 
of the interests of the Institution, had liberally 
invested in the three per cents, in the name of 
the council, a sum of 300/., with the view that 
the interest should be annually applied to the 
founding of prizes for such medical students as 
should evince the greatest proficiency in reli- 
gious knowledge, and be most regular in their 
attendance at the College chapel in the course 

i i t dissection of 
the shoulder, &cy was aijudged to Mr. E. 1. Chance, who 


as a! ©, * H 
last year obtained a gold medal. A prize of five — 





| 
| 








for the best anatomical drawing, was divided 
Mr. Gerrard and Mr, Moore. 
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of each academical session. The rev. and learn- 
ed gentleman then stated that Messrs. George 
Redsull Carter, and Henry Lee, were the stu- 
dents to whom these prizes had been adjudged 
on the present occasion ; while the fact of both 
these gentlemen having gained distinction in 
the medical classes, was a gratifying refutation 
of the hardy and impolitic assertion, that the 
pursuit of these important and sacred branches 
of knowledge is incompatible with the acquire- 
ment of professional and scientific information. 
The Bishop of London moved a vote of thanks 
to the venerable prelate who had so ably filled 
the chair, and thanks were returned in a suit- 
able manner. 

FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Third notice.] 

Or the portraits in oil in the Antique Aca- 
demy, with the exception of the vigorous pic- 
ture by Mr. Ponsford, of the three Greek offi- 
cers, Miaoulis, Coliopoulos, and Botzaris, no 
one remains impressed on our memory. The 
portrait-drawings and the miniatures are as 
numerous as usual. As usual, also, in the 
former Mr. Chalon leads the van. He is a 
happy man to have the élite of beauty and 
fashion constantly subjected to his gaze. With 
an occasional drawback of affectation, there is 
great elegance in his designs. Our favourites 
this year are, Le Sorelle, and the Countess of 
Blessington. His draperies it would require 
the knowledge of a Parisian marchande des 
modes adequately to describe and criticise. 
Mr. Richmond has some admirable specimens 
of his talent in this department of art ; among 
which Captain Fletcher, 1st Life Guards, and 
The Bishop of Chester, are conspicuous. We 
must not omit to mention a clever drawing of 
Miss Inverarity, by Mr. J. W. Wright ; and 
another of A Lady, by Mr. Herbert. 

Mr. H. Bone’s enamel portraits are very 
beautiful; especially those of Lady Lyttelton, 
Miss Lyttelton, and Miss Georgiana Spencer, 
which are painted from life; the first attempt 
of the kind, we believe, ever made in that diffi. 
cult process. 

The miniatures form a constellation, from 
which we must content ourselves with selecting 
a few of the most brilliant stars. Those by 
which we were most dazzled were, Lady Au- 





gusta Kennedy Erskine, and The Children of| busts, the most striking and characteristic are, 


H.L. Allgood, Esq. of Nunwick, by Mr. Ross; 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, Sir An- 
drew Dickson, K.C.B., and Sir John and Lady 
May, ty Mr. Lover (a comet that has recently 
shot from the Dublin into the London hemi- 
sphere) ; T. S. Smith, Esq. by Mr. Denning ; 
S.N. Cowley, Esq. and The Rev. J. E. Tyler, 
by Mr. Robertson; Miss Copeland, Mrs. Black- 
all, and Joseph Delafield, Esq. by Mr. Newton ; 
Lady Hanmer, and Lady Rolle, by Mrs. J. 
Robertson ; C. Jennings, Esq. by Mr. Cruick- 
shank ; The Right Hon. Mrs. Augustus Cra- 
ven, by Mr. S. J. Rochard ; A Young Lady as 
@ Gipsy, by Mr. F. Rochard; A Lady, by Mr. 
Stump; Miss Inverarity, by Mr. Booth ; Lady 
Muncaster and Daughter, by Mr. Wilkin; 
George Carr, Esq. by Miss Mackreth; &c. &c. 

In the Council Room there are a few pretty 
architectural models, by Sir J. Soane, and 
Messrs, Inwood, Bedford, jun., and Morrison ; 
and little ivory busts by Mr. Kelly. 

We have on former occasions reprobated the 
Practice of mingling pictures in oil with the 
architectural drawings in the Library, as 


Yr injurious to both classes of art. Of 
the former, Mr. D. Guest’s Judgment of Her- 
cules, and Mr. Hancock’s Chioe, remain the 


The terrible moment 
best of the architectural designs are Perspective | of separation was arrived, and worth, youth, 


most strongly impressed on our memory. The| prisoner) for the night. 


View of a Design for a Royal Exchange, by | beauty, and heroism, were to be torn asunder, 
Mr. Paine; Design for an Architectural Insti-| and prostrated at the foot of bigotry, cowardice, 
tution, by Mr. Taylor; View of a Public Edi-|and thirst of blood —the agony had been 
fice designed for a site at the N.W. Angle of| endured, when, just as Lady Rachael, with her 
New London Bridge, by Mr. Lang; Design for| three children, had reached the prison-door, 
a Louis XIV. Drawing-room, by Mr. Cotting-| she involuntarily turned round to take a “last, 
ham; Interior View of Rosslyn Chapel, by | longing, lingering look ;”— she observed her 
Mr. Abraham; Design for a Castellated Man-| husband seated and in intense abstraction, 
sion, by Mr. Edmonds, jun. ; Interior View of| whilst, at the same moment, with a deep and 
Cemetery Chapel, by Mr. Kendall; Elevation | sonorous voice, he declared that, having parted 
for a Cathedral, by Messrs. Long and Barrow, | with his family, the bitterness of death was past! ! 
&c. &c. &c. Several medallic portraits, by|and this is the moment that forms the subject 
Messrs. Wyon, Stothard, Moore, Sharp, Parry, | of the picture. Bishop Burnet, who stood by 
Williams, &c. possess great sharpness and_| his lordship’s chair, seemed engaged in mental 
finish. In the middle of the room stands The! prayer, whilst the lieutenant of the Tower had 
Shield of Hercules, by Mr. Pitts, a neble| camk involuntarily on his knee, in admiration 
model ; displaying all the fertility of invention | of the firmness with which Lady Rachael had 
and skill in execution which we have noticed | endured the last awful moment.” 
in other productions by this tasteful and highly! |The composition is masterly ; the group espe- 
gifted artist. | cially of Lady Russell, her children, and their 
When we state that in the Model Academy | nurse, is singularly well constructed. The 
there are not any of Chantrey’s works, only | general effect is also perfectly satisfactory ; the 
three busts by Baily, and but a single draped | warm tones of the artificial light being rescued 
figure—a statue, in marble, of Locke—by West-| from what painters call ‘* foxiness,” by the 
macott, it can scarcely be necessary to add, | introduction of a few clouds illumined by the 
that the interest of the room, generally speak-|moon. But that which is the chief recom. 
ing, is not equal to that of former years. Ne-|mendation of the work, and without which, 
vertheless, it contains some very beautiful spe- | indeed, all its other qualities would be of little 
cimens of the art of sculpture. Among the | worth, is its expression. ‘The abstraction of 
most prominent are, Flora and Zephyr, by Mr. Lord William Russell, the grief of his noble 
Wyatt, a group of great tenderness and ele. | lady, the terror of the children, the fervid piety 
gance, and exquisitely finished; Marble Figure | of the bishop, and the respectful awe of the 
of Psyche at the Fountain of Youth, by Mr. \ lieutenant of the Tower, are all admirably por- 
Groves, full of lively and appropriate expres-!trayed. No man of patriotic feeling can contem- 
sion; Leucothea presenting the Scarf to Ulysses, | plate this fine performance without emotion : 
by Mr. Papworth, a rich and finely built-up|to the house of Russell we should suppose it 
composition ; Alto-relievo, description of the must be invaluable. 
name of Buccleugh, by Mr. Cotterill, and Satan | : S * 
in search of the Earth, a Baaso-relievo, by Mr. MR. O'NEILL 6S PICTURES. 
Timbrell, executed with great spirit; and 4, Mn. O’NEtrL’s celebrated collection of pictures 
Mother and Child, by Mr. Sievier, which de-| is to be this day sold. The selection and accu- 
serves to be in marble, although we could have| mulation of many years, it contains a number 
wished that it had not been entirely nude. | of brilliant and valuable gems of art. Some of 
We were also much pleased with Psyche borne |the most attractive, and which will no doubt 
by Zephyrs, by Mr. Bell; Confirmation, by | bring great prices, are, The Adoration of the 
Mr. Lucas; Statue of the Daughter of Vincent | Shepherds and The Haymakers, by Rubens ; 
Thompson, Esq. by Mr. Hollins; Innocence,|a@ charming Landscape with Watermill, by 
by Mr. Legrew; Hope, by R. Westmacott,| Hobbima; a highly characteristic Portrait of 
jun.; Judea Capta, by Mr. Arnald; The|Dr. Johnson, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; two 
Grateful Slave, by Mr. Butlin, &c. &c. Of the| noble Romantic Landscapes; an interior of 
marvellous and miraculous finish, The Lying- 
William Wilberforce, Esq. by Mr. Joseph; The|in Visit, by Eglon Vanderneer ; an admirable 
Author of Lalla Rookh and G. F. Goodenough, | Forest-scene, by Ruysdael; The Ecurie, and a 
Esq. by Mr. Moore; The Bishop of Exeter,| Hawking Party, by Wouvermans ; a humour- 
Sir George Farrant, and Lord Stafford, by Mr.|ous Marriage Night, by Jan Steen; a magni- 
Turnerelli; The Earl of Guildford and John| ficent Study for the Head of an Angel, by Cor- 
Spottiswoode, Esq. by Mr. Clarke; Thomas |reggio; &c. &c. &c. 
Wilson, Esq. by Mr. Ryley; Miss Stewart 
M‘ Kenzie, by Mr. Fletcher, &c. &c. &e. 
Having thus endeavoured to convey to our 
readers a general idea of the whole Exhibition,| Richter, engraved by W. Nicholas. Moon. 
we shall, probably, in our next Number, dwell| Many years have elapsed since the drawing 
more particularly on a few of the principal|from which this entertaining print has been 
works. engraved was exhibited in the gallery of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours. In sub. 
jects of this description Mr. Richter is always 
most happy. The stern assertion of marital 
WILLIAM RUSSELL. right and supremacy by the cobbler, the artful 
WE have been highly gratified during the pre-| and irresistible appeal of his pretty, but we 
sent week by a private view of a picture, by | fear faithless spouse, the gloating gaze of the 
Mr. John Bryant Lane, from this exceedingly | gouty justice (whose Toryism is clearly indi- 
interesting subject, which is thus touchingly| cated by the fierce bust of Mr. Pitt on the 
described : mantel-piece), the sour severity of the justice’s 
** Lady Rachael had been with her husband, | wife, the assumption of authority by the con- 
Lord William, the whole of the day previous to | stable, and the various reproachful or mirthful 
his execution, up to midnight, when the lieute- | countenances of the spectators, are all depicted 
nant of the Tower, entering, intimated that his| with great skill. Mr. Nicholas has been ve 


duty obliged him to lock up his lordship (his | successful in preserving that which is the hig 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Brute of a Husband. Painted by Mr. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PARTING OF LORD AND LADY 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








and distinctive quality of the original — ex- 
pression. 


Tilustrations of the Bible. By John Martin. 
Part VII. 

“ Moses breaking the Tablet,” and “the Fall 
of the Walls of Jericho,” are the subjects of 
the seventh part of Mr. Martin’s illustrations 
of Holy Writ. Both are grandly conceived ; 
but the “ Fall of Jericho” is exactly suited to 
this able artist’s genius. The masses of rocks, 
of buildings, of clouds, and of human beings, 
are all treated in the peculiar style of sublimity 
which is peculiar to him. 


England and Wales. From Drawings by J. M. 
W. Turner, Esq., R.A. No. XVII. Hodg- 
son, Boys, and Graves. 

ANOTHER beautiful number of this beautiful 

work, What can be more picturesque than 

“ Coventry ;”” unless, indeed, it is ‘¢ Notting-| 

ham,” or ‘Carew Castle,” or ‘ Penmaen 

Mawr ?” 


Illustrations of Don Quixote. 

Cruikshank. Parts I., II., and III. Tilt. 
‘*'Tris boy will be the death of us.” While 
we write, we are yet laughing at the recollection 
of ** Tossing Sancho in a blanket,”’ “ the Don 
playing his mad pranks in the Sable Moun- 
tains,” ** Gines de Passamonte stealing Dapple,” 
**Sancho in his governorship,” &c. &c. To 
every print is annexed a short explanatory pas- 
sage from the story. 


Mr. Inskipp’s Studies from Naiure. Plate I. 
Tilt. 
As pretty a study as any one could wish to 
meet with. 
MUSIC. 
SIGNOR MASONI’S CONCERT. 


By George 








Tuts concert was held in the Hanover Square | and M. Herz received the well-deserved plau-}to Mercury or Iris. 
|dits of his auditory, no less pleased with his | to our learned and classical authorities ; and the 


Rooms yesterday week, and was well attended. 
Masoni surpassed himself. His concerto drew | 
much applause. His harmonic notes, both in| 
that and in the air which he subsequently 
played, were often of exquisite sweetness. If 
this artist has a fault, it is in the excess of orna- 
ment and the love of what has been sometimes 
called ‘trick’ in execution. Miss Dickens, by 
her * march” on the piano-forte, gave promise of | 
future excellency. Miss Lloyd sang in good | 
voice and good taste, and Miss Woodyatt gave us 
a soft canzonet in a most pleasing manner. It 
is only necessary to add, the other performers, 
among whom were the Demoiselles Elouises on 
the harp, Miss Waters in a buffo terzetto, with 
De Begnis and Barnet, and Mr. Distin on the 
trumpet, also exerted themselves, and met with 
a corresponding gratifying reception. 


M. anp Mpme. StockuausEn’s morning 
concert, on Tuesday last, was a very good 
and a very agreeable one, though it failed to 
elicit from the audience any of that animated 
applause which usually follows the exertion of 
talent at evening performances of the same 
kind. This seeming apathy among the audi- 
ences at morning concerts should not hastily 
be attributed to insensibility to the charms of 
good music. It must be recollected, that the 
tyrant custom forbids the ladies, who form an 
overwhelming majority on these occasions, to 
shew any “ outward and visible signs” of ap- 
probation ; but we may reasonably conclude, 
that their satisfaction is ‘* deep not loud,” 
though testified only by the animated expres- 
sion of theircountenances. A charming sonata 
of Beethoven (Op. 40), adapted as a symphony 


troduction to the concert. We regret that we 
did not arrive in time to hear the whole of 
the first movement ; but what we did hear was 
not only delightfu! in itself, but also highly 
creditable to M. Stockhausen’s taste and 
judgment in the management of orchestral 
effects. Herr Schmezer, the new German tenor 
singer, displayed a good voice, and strong 
musical feeling, in the celebrated scena from 
Der Freischiitz, known in English by the name 
of ** Through the forest, o’er the mountains.” 
A German drinking chorus, by Mangold (the 
director of the German Opera), sung by all 
the female voices, deserved what it did not ob- 
tain—an encore. Madame Stockhausen pleased 
us most in the bollero by Dessauer, and in the 
two Swiss airs; but her whole performance 
was, as usual, actuated by right musical feel- 
ing, and regulated by good taste. Mr. Phil- 
lips’s “* Mad Tom” was perhaps more correct— 
certainly less impassioned —than Braham’s ; 
there were, however, some points of very great 
beauty in his performance of this arduous song, 
which we want leisure to particularise. For 
the same reason, we must sum up by observing, 
that the other vocalists, Mdlle. Grisi, Miss 


Clara Novello, Miss Masson, and Signors Ivan- | 


hoff, Rubini, Tamburini, and De Begnis, all 
merit praise. Mrs. Anderson was unfortu- 


nately prevented by indisposition from render. 
ing her valuable services on this occasion. Q. 


M. HERZ’S CONCERT 
On Thursday was perhaps the greatest piano- 
forte treat ever heard in this or any other 
country. Herz, himself a host, was assisted by 


hausen, to be sure, was there, and sang a Swiss 
air most appropriate to the crowning of Henry 
V.; while Templeton, with equal fitness, sang 
‘* Sweet Maid, I°ll come to Thee! !’ H. Phil. 
lips, absent or dumb ; Braham running in from 
the ancient concert to sing something ;—and 
the whole, indeed, a farago of stupidity, folly, 
and nonsense. As Mr. Liston is engaged, it is 
not unlikely that he will give us — 
My heart’s on the’ oinge 

as a sequel to the anthem in next week’s repre. 
sentations. By the by, the 300 performers are 
not a third of the number ; but humbug is the 
order of the night. 

At Covent Garden, the National and Legiti- 
mate Drama, with its patent and exclusive 
rights for the encouragement and conservation 
of that great moral engine, has been supported 
in a still more extraordinary manner. Between 
'a farce and a ballet an intellectual people have 
| been entertained by a performance in three 
jacts, and lasting little less than three hours, 
lealled, The ‘ Scientific? Feats of Herr Carl 
| Rappo. 





«« Let Hercules himself do what he may,” 


| Says Shakespeare ; and influenced, no doubt, 
jby this precept, the sagacious management 
| judiciously engaged Mr. Rappo. It being also 
| Greenwich-fair time, and a number of some. 
|what similar exhibitions going on along the 
| roads, it shewed a proper degree of spirit in the 
| National, Legitimate, and Patent, to prove that 
they were quite as worthy of the public patron. 
jage. Accordingly, they announced to be seen, 


Cramer, Moschelles, and Potter ; and their|‘* Hercules fighting with his enormous club, 
combined performances (including a quartet on ;the end of which is loaded with 60 lbs. of lead” 
two instruments) were equally delightful and } (equal to a manager's head, in fact); and also 


extraordinary. The vocal parts (though dis- 
appointed of Grisi,) were also of a high order ; 


general entertainment than with his own par- 
ticular contributions. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
THE Spanish dancers are hardly features in 
the present prurient state of the general stage. 
They are curious, decent (which is strange), 
and well worth seeing once, or so. But the 


women are ugly, and the men unlucky; so that | 


bolero and castanets have not the chance they 
might have. 

Armide, by the by, is a novelty in the ballet 
line ; and, with the exertions of the Elslers, a 
very clever one. 

The performance of Der Freischiitz by the 
German company on Wednesday night gave 
occasion for the display of a very fair proportion 
of musical talent, though, in the acting depart- 
ment, the present corps dramatique is decidedly 
inferior to those of former seasons. We reserve 
the details for next week. 


DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 


Tax of the march of mind ! —it is nothing to 
the march of the Drama! At Drury Lane, the 
lumbering, vapid, and most tiresome mounte- 
bank caricature of a royal coronation has sunk 
into deserved contempt. After the first flourish 
of the principal Italian singers, for one night, 
they have been seen and heard no more. The 
bait failed ; and the public have since been left 
to find out their mistake, when they foolishly 
went to the theatre in the expectation of hear- 
ing Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and all whose 





by M. Stockhausen, formed an excellent in- 


names end ini. The sweet Madame Stock- 


\**an aeriel voyage,” which was, perhaps, a 
{little out of Hercules’ way, and more german 
But such things are easy 


{second communication, enlarged, and with new 

| additions, was yet more rich in ludicrous igno- 

|rance and absurdity. List, list! oh list! After 
Act I. Ramo Samee tricks, came Act II. 
“ Herculean feats of Strength:”— 

‘*¢ Three cannon-balls made to dance from arm 
| to arm on the sense muscles above the elbow, and 
|so roll from the end of one hand across the back 
| or breast to the end of the other, rolling over the 
head.—(Very distinct !)—Aérie/ excursion upon 
the Dutch windmill. Mr. Rappo will place 
himself upon the extreme end of one of the 
wings of the windmill, and thus have himself 
swung round and round with the mill.”’ 

This reminds us of Mathews’ admirable style 
in describing the three brothers of the Caribee 
Islands, who jumped down each other’s throats 
in succession, with a lighted torch in their 
hands ; till the last, though encumbered with 
his two brothers, “ jumped down his own 
throat, leaving the audience in total darkness. 

Act III. is different, for it consists of ath- 
letic (not Herculean) feats of strength. 

“« Mr. Rappo will suspend himself horizon- 
tally upon a chair, holding at the same time 
the heaviest pieces of iron ; also, with his feet 
bound together, and grasping in each hand a 
massive piece of iron, leap over several men. 
Hercules plays with the heavy club. The 
athletic pantomimic representation, in ancient 
costume of Hercules during his struggles, re- 
presents the hero in conflict with the Nemean 
lion, the serpent of Lerna, and the Euryman- 
thean boar, by whom he is simultaniously at- 
tacked. Surrounded by these monsters, he uses 
his club, according to a poetical precept, some- 
times in defence and sometimes in attack, al) 
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at last comes off with the triumphant joy of 
the victor ! ! 1” 

Poor, poor stage! to what base uses hast 
thou come at last! It can, however, (for the 


houses are miserably thin), be but a short time | 


that 
« The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.” 


On Thursday night a fine example was af- | 


forded of the wretched condition of our Drama. 
An old French ballet, and Mr. Rappo occupied 
the stage from seven o'clock till towards mid- 
night; and not a word was spoken! ! Upon 
this simple fact not a word need be said: to be 
sure there were not many enlightened gulls to 
enjoy the uncommon spectacle, whose end now 
isto hold as ’twere, the mirror up to nature ; 
to show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure.”’ 

After all, in his proper place, Mr. Rappo is a 
wonderful fellow. 


THE NEW ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
Awone the rising, we rejoice that we can say 
among the risen, architectural ornaments of the 
metropolis there is none of more public interest 
than the new English Opera House, of which 
we have the pleasure to present a view in this 
No. of the Literary Gazette. We hail the ele- 
vation of this handsome structure with peculiar 
satisfaction for many reasons. In the first place, 
after the severe losses he has sustained, and the 
protracted difficulties to which he has been ex- 
posed in bringing his plans to maturity, it is 
gratifying to see an individual so deserving and 
80 estimable as Mr. Arnold at last with the 
fair prospect of due consideration and reward. 
That public to whose enjoyments he has so 
largely contributed, both as a dramatic manager 
and an author, while at the same time he has 
done more perhaps for the musical improve- 
ment of the country than any other person 
whomsoever, will now speedily have the oppor- 
tunity of shewing the sense entertained of his 
valuable services. In his own beautiful theatre 
ve trust he will long enjoy that success justly 
merited by his past exertions; and we have no 
doubt such as he will continue to merit by a 
faithful discharge of those duties which have 
heretofore been implied to exist between those 
who undertake to provide harmless and in- 
structive amusement, and the people for whom 
It is provided. 

The judgment, good taste, and moral pro- 
phety, ever manifest throughout all Mr. Ar- 
nold’s theatrical career, are the pledges on which 
We can securely rest for his continuing to main- 
tain the same honourable line of conduct. 

In the second place, we look upon this new 
abode of the Muses with feelings of more than 
ordinary solicitude, because we indulge an ear- 
hest hope that it will be made a place of refuge 
for these destitute and almost houseless Divi- 
utes. Their worship having departed from 
our larger temples, where obscene orgies have 

n substituted for the cultivation of their 
Pure and refining influence, it is nationally 
important that at least one avenue should be 
re-opened, and one scene unfolded, to those 
pleasures of which the innocent may partake 
Without pollution, and the right-minded with 
advantage and delight. Itis very desirable that 
there should be a check upon the vicious and 
contaminating pandering which prevails in the 
ee Drama; and that the near example of 
a and decency should shame, if not cor- 
al’ u€ Opposite practices. The approbation 

Support of every lover of the stage, and 
‘very enemy to that debauching course in con- 


nexion with it so injurious to the general com- 
munity, must be given to the effort to rescue us 
from the pestilence, and restore us to a health- 
ful state of things. 

It is a test to which we would willingly put 


almost every argument against the stage, that it | 


applies not to the uses, but to the abuses of the 
Drama; and surely an establishment in which 
| the uses may be enforced and the abuses cor- 
\rected, might claim the candid appreciation 
;even of those who have hitherto opposed thea- 
|trical amusements. 
| conscientious may surely feel a pleasure in con- 





trolling, by their patronage, an institution too | 
{nearly connected with our natural impulses | 
ever to be destroyed, and which, like all other | 


great moral engines, the press, the pulpit, or 


for good or evil. 
unfettered in its range of productions, which, 
from the conduct of its rivals, as well as other 
circumstances, it probably soon will be, let us 
hope to see in it a stronghold of intellect and 
high morality, in which the most sensitive and 
fastidious may feel themselves secure from de- 
generating influence. 

In the third place, independently of the indi- 
vidual claims and the moral objects upon which 
we have touched, we also entertain an expec- 
tation that a system beneficial to our dramatic 


affairs. The Victoria, owing to circumstances, 
though with the best dispositions, has hardly 
been able to bear up against, and far less to 
stem the torrent flowing so copiously from pro- 
fusion and an equal disregard of means and 
consequences. The Haymarket has been pro- 


time and limits. Elsewhere there has been too 
much in common with that leading licentious- 
ness which has contributed to the downfall and 
degradation of the Drama in every respect. Cer- 
tain failures, too, are to be attributed to the 
attempts, however good in intention, having 
been injudiciously made. It is not only neces- 
sary to have correct views, but to devise those 
attractionsand call forth those excellencies which 
will ensure their popularity. There is talent 
and genius enough amongst them to accomplish 
this; and all that is required is discrimination 
to adopt, and liberality to cherish their exer- 
tions. 

And, while we are writing upon the subject, 
let us say a word or two with regard to the 
much-abused dramatic genius of the day. Ac- 
customed to regard the works of the great mas- 
ters of the stage in a mass, as to us the creation 
of a day, we unfairly oppose them, not to the 
last century, or the last generation, but in an 
estimate of strength; even Sheridan and the 
Colmans, instead of being classed, as they should 
be, with the moderns, are drawn up in array 
to swell the accumulated force of ages. And 
yet thus abandoned, while Rienzi and Virginius 
are left to the present era, it may be asked 
whether so much thought and poetry are em- 
bodied in any one play since the days of Shake- 
speare as in the first? or whether so pure, 
grand, simple, and affecting a tragedy as the 
latter, has been born since the same great days? 
If this be the case, it is sufficient to urge for 
those of inferior note, that they contend in the 
same arena in which this intellectual strength 
is exhibited, that they are competitors, if not 
victors, in such a field. 

Nor, except in a single instance, has the art 
of dramatic writing of late received one favour- 
able impulse from circumstances. A taste, in 
every sense meretricious, has been fostered by 
managements even to infatuation. With ruin- 





The right-minded and | 


the rostrum, is capable of mighty things either | 
Should this theatre become | 


portionately inefficient, being straitened in | 


ous outlay on the one hand, and the impossi- 
bility of its return on the other, they have pre- 
ferred to join disgrace to failure. Works of 
acknowledged merit have been refused, or 
treated with a coldness which marked their 
acceptance as an unmerited favour. Delicacy 
of sentiment, beauty of diction, even the higher 
adornments of poetry, have been considered in 
these wildernesses as matters unlikely even to 
reach the ear, much more to rivet the atten- 
tion. Indeed, had it not been for the timel 
and honourable aid of Mr. Bulwer’s bill, which 
first gave to authors a property in the perform. 
ance of their works, the oppression of those 
who write plays would have been unmitigated. 
This has encouraged, as it has enabled them to 
|pause and await better times. To them the 
| erection of the English Opera House is indeed 
aboon. While limited to the representation of 
pieces containing a certain portion of music, it 
will, let us hope, tend to raise the character of 
this species of entertainment, by employing in 
it such energies as can find no more congenial 
employment inthe Drama as it is. Let it also 
be our trust that the Drama as it ought to be, 
will owe its revival to a house where every in- 
dividual can see and hear, and where light jest 
or deep pathos may be appreciated without the 
| necessity of exaggeration. 

| In other respects, we consider that the new 








literature will result from the present aspect of | theatre may be of much benefit to the arts, to 


| their professors, and to performers who aspire 
|to be better than puppets driven from kennel 
|to kennel at the caprice of ignorance and ef- 
frontery—either to be exiled from the boards 
|altogether, or disgracefully exhibited in juxta- 
| position with trumpery tricks and meretricious 
sensuality. 

We trust to laugh at sterling comedy from 
the pen of a Peake; to listen to native melody 
under the direction of a Hawes; to witness a 
combination of dramatic abilities in a company 
of approved actors; and, perhaps, to feel that 
even tragedy yet lingers among our poets, and 
only needed a local habitation and the voice of 
fame to appear once more in her solemn stole, 
to impress her dignified lessons upon the 
heart. 

We have now only in conclusion to express 
our admiration of the manner in which the 
architect, Mr. Beazley, has fulfilled the task 
assigned to him. He has had much experience 
in the building of theatres; and his owu su- 
perior skill has often been eminently conspi- 
cuous, both in original designs and extensive 
alterations. So accomplished, he has, in our 
opinion, entirely succeeded in the work now 
nearly completed. Finely situated, expedi- 
tiously erected, and solidly constructed, the 
new English Opera House displays all the 
merits we could desire. Facilities of access 
and egress; internal conveniency, fitness, and 
beauty ; external architecture of a classical and 
striking order ;—all these belong to it, and do 
honour to Mr. Beazley. Yet, in addition to 
our wood-engraving, we can scarcely describe 
it sufficiently to display a thorough image to 
our readers. 

In the intericr the French method of ar- 
rangement has been adopted. ‘The upper tiers 
of boxes are supported by columns rising from 
the dress circle, which is advanced considerably 
before the other circles. Thus an extremely 
cheerful coup-d’eil is gained; and the usual 
ricketty appearance of thin spindles of iron, 
placed on the edge of each circle to sustain 
the one above, is happily avoided. 

Each department is separate, and fire-proof 
against any accident in the others; and the 
projection of the dress-circle answers to the 
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French “ premiére galerie.” The stage itself|is from the Strand; and the select few of the 
is a medium between Govent Garden and the| gallery (which space is more limited than we 
Victoria, being four feet wider than the one,| have seen it in any former play-house) will 
and four feet less than the other, with very| gain admittance from Exeter Street. Of the 


ample depth for the production of works of general elevation we do not hesitate a moment, 


— with every degree of splendid in saying that it possesses far more of the cha- 
reality. 


designed ; and, as we have stated, the facilities | sketch, are placed on either side of the portico, 
for admission and departure contrived to per-| will add much to its gaiety and pleasant effect. 


| racteristics of a theatre than any other in Lon-, 
The saloon and staircase are most tastefully |don; and the shops which, it is shewn in our, 


fection. 


It is whispered that the celebrated Beefsteak | 


will occupy it for the first time on the first of 
July ; when even the Koast Beef of Old Eng. 
land will be eclipsed by its more savoury and 
|recondite substitute of slices, and the veteran 
Captain Morris (in his 89th year) prove that 
genius can outlive the allotted span of mortal 
existence, by delighting his friends of man 

lustres with (for the occasion) another of those 
charming lyrics which have so long cheered 
their festivities, and extorted their smiles, their 
laughter, their tears, and their applause, as the 


The front in New Wellington Street is ap-| Club, again restored to its ancient social do-| witty, the ludicrous, the pathetic, or the bril- 
propriated solely to the boxes: the pit entrance| minion, by having a room in the new building, | liant tone happened to prevail. 
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ADELPHI. | dlestone’s apprentice, Emmeline Norton, maid | sion, and as much grace and energy in action 
Ir is the fate of repeated excellence, as well as of | of honour to the Queen (Miss P. Horton), be- as is often witnessed upon the boards of any 
repeated worthlessness, to attract little critical tween whom there is a love affair, and Lady theatre. In this part she is equally playful and 
attention; the former, merely because having Trimlinson (Miss Forster), an ancient courtier, affecting ; and the other night, in Don Juan, 
once rendered justice to it, reiteration seems to 22d aunt to the preceding. The other charac- she gave the Jast ghost scene, in particular, in 
be unnecessary,—the latter simply because it is | ters are of less importance. The piece, as we a very superior style. The pantomime, with 
below notice. We owe it, however, to the ex- have noticed, is ably constructed and amusing; Miss Garrick as a charming fairy magician, 


—has many good stage situations —and is often 


traordinary variety and vigour with which Mr. | } tages ; 
Mathews’ present entertainments are seasoned, | !aughable from its dialogue and point. Mrs. 
to renew our homage to his unrivalled talent. | Egerton dressed and looked the Queen to admi- 
We never saw him to greater advantage than | ration—Anne, from her pedestal at St. Paul 8, 
on Thursday evening, when a crowded house, | 4PPearing in flesh, blood, satins, and trimmings. 
and ever-recurring peals of laughter, called | Latham and Mrs. Garrick were both extremely 
forth and rewarded his exertions. jcomic and diverting; and Miss Forster lost 
—---—-——_— none of the starched dignity of the antiquated 

VICTORIA. |maiden. Miss P. Horton looked pretty enoug 

On Monday a new course of entertainments| to turn the heads of all the breeches-makers 
was produced here, and so successfully as to | apprentices in England, even in the midst ofa 
cause a nightly repetition since to crowded | Strike; and Forrester did ample justice to that 
houses. The first piece was a historical comic | professional undertaking. The whole went off 


and the four buffo brothers in the harlequinade, 


iand Rosier as Columbine, is just the thing for 


holyday time : the feats of the four are astound- 
ing; and the tricks, transformations, &c. keep 
the higher authorities in shouts of merriment. 


ASTLEY’S. 


Mr. Ducrow has relinquished Wellington for 
the other hero, St. George, and every night du- 
ring the week delighted his crowds with the 
achievements of the Cappadocian champion. 





But classic and picturesque as are his produc- 
tions in the interior, we are not sure that the 


drama by Moncrieff, founded on some amusing with great éclat, amid Whitsun noises, and ‘eut designed for his bills does not beat them 
anecdotes in the reign of Queen Anne, and | improved materially on the more quiet occasions | aj], It is really a singularly clever, bold, and 
entitled, pro secundo, The Prince and the| Which followed. In the Forest of Bondy, the artist-like composition, and well worth preserva- 


Breeches-maker. The plain-spoken, honest 


| extraordinary acting of the dog Bruin is enough 


Bristol leathern small-clothes furnisher (La- |to shame biped performers of extreme preten- 


‘tion in the portfolios of collectors of the curious. 


Giving our coup de oil, as the boarding-school 


tham), attended by his equally provincial wife, | sions ; his final struggle with the murderer of has it, of the theatrical novelties of the week, 
Dame Duddlestone (Mrs. Garrick), comes to | his master is wonderfully well managed. We we have to regret a too late visit to the Fitzroy, 
court, is presented to the Queen (Mrs. Eger-|™ay take this opportunity to offer our warm | with-an attractive bill of the grotesque and hu- 
ton), and many scenes of pleasant dramatic |4pplause to Mademoiselle Rosier in Eloi, the morous; and of the Surrey, where the Adel- 
‘effect cusue, in which these personages figure, | Dumb Orphan. She is not only an excellent’ phi Junction continues to beat the Surrey Union 
as well as Arthur Marston (Forrester), Dud.|4anseuse, but displays just powers of expres- Canal. 
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SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

Ove of the most entertaining sights of London, 
st present, is the Padorama, or moving pano- 
mma, of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, at the Bazaar in Baker Street. The most 
picturesque parts of the scenery between those 
two large and populous towns pass slowly be- 
fore the spectator ; and every now and then an 
geurate model of a locomotive steam-engine, 
with its train of carriages, sometimes laden 
with passengers, sometimes with cattle, some- 
times with goods, comes rattling by. To those 
who have not leisure or inclination to visit the 
reality, this clever and animated representation 
will give a very satisfactory idea of the stu- 
pendous undertaking in question. 

A new dioramic picture of the Destruction 
of the Lemple and City of Jerusalem, from the 
description by Josephus, has just been opened 
at the Queen’s Bazaar. A more terrific spec- 
tacle of carnage and ruin we never beheld on 
canvass; and whether considered in its several 

s, or as a whole, the composition and exe- 
cution do the highest credit to Mr. E. Lambert, 
the painter. Young persons especially ought 
tobe taken to see it, were it only to impress 
them with the horrors of war. 








POLITICS. 


Tue King of Belgium is unfortunate in his 
domestic concerns: the young prince, his son, 
isdead at the age of ten months. In Paris the 
célebrated Lafayette, at the age of seventy- 
seven, has submitted to the same fate.—In our 
House of Commons, Mr. Bulwer, after an elo- 
quent speech, moved a resolution for taking 
the stamp-duties off newspapers — whimsically 
enough called a ‘* tax upon knowledge,”’ but 
was outvoted. 





VARIETIES. 


The Fine Arts in France.The King of the 
French has conferred the grand cross of the 
legion of Honour on Delaroche the historical 
painter, and Pradier the sculptor. This is as 
itought to be, in spite of the silly arguments 
against bestowing distinctions on eminent lite- 
rati, artists, and men of science. 

New Comet. —On the 8th of April, it is 
stated, Professor Gambart, at Marseilles, dis- 
covered a new comet, of a pale light colour, 
with a diameter of four or five minutes. 
Owing to the state of the atmosphere, and its 
disappearance on the 13th, little has been ascer- 
tained of the stranger, except that on the 10th, 
16% 32m 45% sideral time, its right ascension 
20° 9 7” and south declination 22° 33’. 

Demi-infernal Showers.—The newspapers 
contain a letter of the 3d instant from el- 
heim, near Frankfort, which states that during 
nearly an hour each, on that and the preceding 
day, heavy showers of rain had fallen so im- 
Pregnated with sulphur, that the water as it 
ran down the streets was covered with a yellow 
crust, and quantities of the raw material might 
be scraped off the pavement. 

he Eye.—‘* There are three modes of per- 
forming the operation for cataract, and like- 
wise three ways of treating it without ope- 
Tating; the latter are the antiphlogistic, the 
stimulant, and the counter-irritant, each of 
which ought to be fairly tried; and it is only 
when unsuccessful that recourse should be had 
tothe knife. In confirmed cataract of several 
years’ standing, nothing can be done but by an 
operation; and when the patient is old and 
teble, its success is problematical. Incipient 
Cataract, however, like incipient deafness, may 





be cured without an operation; but when neg- 
lected until it has become structural, there is, 
as in other chronic cases, little relief to be ex- 
pected. There are some who advise that a 
cataract when forming should be let alone till 
mature; on the contrary, I think that the 
sooner it can be dissipated the better; and 
further, that the earlier this is attempted the 
greater is the probability of cure. For this pur- 
pose I have found no means so efficacious as 
applying a solution of the potassa cum calce to 
the affected organ, and combining with this 
a course of antiphlogistic and constitutional 
treatment. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I speak only of incipient cataract. 
With regard to an operation where only one 
eye is affected, it ought not to be attempted, 
since the sound eye is thereby frequently in- 
jured by inflammation supervening. Neglect 
of the disease in its early stage, and maltreat- 
ment afterwards, are commonly the causes 
which render operations necessary; and were 
diseases of the eye to be generally taken in 
time, I am convinced that they are as curable 
as diseases of the ear, or those of any other 
organs of the body.”"—Curtis on the Preserva- 
tion of Sight. 

Pure Water. — Mr. Martin, the artist, who 
some time ago proposed a plan for supplying 
London with water from the river Coln, has 
republished it, combined with another proposi- 
tion; namely, to make the line by which the 
water is to come to London serve also for a 
railway, by forming a roof over the aqueduct, 
of strength sufficient to support the iron rails, 
and the carriages to move thereon, as far as 
Denham, a distance of fifteen miles from Lon- 
don in the direction of the projected great 
western rail-roads. Mr. Martin is also actively 
employed in forming a company for the purifi- 
cation of the river Thames, by the construction 
of sewers in a direction parallel to its banks. 

Perpetual Motion. A Bourdeaux journal 
says, that a citizen of that place has discovered 
this grand secret; the original force, though 
slight, generating an increasing and endless 
velocity. We have, however, so often heard 
of similar mares’-nests, that we are not inclined 
to be credulous. The invention may neverthe- 
less be useful, if it can apply a surplus force in 
mechanics. 

Duchesse de Berri.—About twenty of the 
pictures belonging to the collection, and in- 
cluding the Horse-Fair, have been disposed of 
since its opening. We observe by the German 
journals, that a palace at Brandeis, not far 
from Prague, has been assigned for her royal 
highness’s residence; and thither, we under- 
stand, the paintings not retained in this coun- 
try will be removed. 

The Times. — At no period, perhaps, during 
the last five years, have the book-presses been 
so quiet as now. Even new novels are becoming 
scarce—only one issued for a month! and our 
fair maidens and Broadway dandies, they say, 
have actually been obliged to puzzle through 
the labyrinth of a congressional speech, in the 
total absence of any thing else to dispel ennui. 
Our list of new American books is so meagre 
that we are fairly ashamed to send it abroad. 
We are half inclined to get up another memo- 
rial to Congress, and print all the signatures. 
If President Jackson, among his other sins, is 
going to cut off the streams of literature, he 
ought, at least, to be deprived of his LL.D.— 
American Booksellers’ Advertiser. 

Mr. D. J. Browne, the American naturalist, 
has arrived in Boston from the Mediterranean. 
He has brought many valuable specimens from 
the coast of Africa—Ibid. 





Mr. Leslie, the distinguished American 
painter, has resigned his professorship at West 
Point, and is to return to England. It is said 
that Mr. Wier of this city has been appointed 
in his place.— Ibid. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Emigrant’s Magazine, No. I. (O. Rich) is a fair 

design, not to teach thelyoung idea how to shoot, but old 

and young who are prompted to leave their native coun- 

try, how to emigrate. In its praise it may be said, that 

every passage concerns these birds of passage; and may 
be usefully read on their passage. 


In the Press. 


The Lays and Legends of Spain will form the Fourth 
Monthly Part of Mr. W. J. Thom’s National Lays and 
Legends. To those of France and Ireland (Vols. II. and 
III.) we yet owe our tribute; though the former has been 
in print these six weeks. In the meanwhile we take this 
Ss of stating our hearty approbation of the 
work and the mode in which it is executed. 

The Duty of a Christian State to support a National 
Church Establishment; the Scriptural Character and 
peculiar Claims of the Church of England: Five Sermons 
preached at Leeds, by the Rev. Joseph Holmes, M.A. 

A Treatise on the System of Intercourse and Commu- 
nication in Civilised States, and particularly in Great 
Britain. By Thomas Grahame. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Deontology; or, the Science of Morality, by Jeremy 
Bentham; edited by John Bowring. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
—aA Plan for the better Security of Vessels navigating the 
River Thames, by C. H. Ackerley, Esq. R.N. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth.—The Picture of Scotland, by Robert Chambers, 
3d edit., with additions, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. roan; 1 vol. 

2mo. 15s. roan.—Advice to a Nobleman on playing the 

Pianoforte, with Remarks on Singing, 4th edit. 18mo. 3s. 
sewed.—Principles of the Commercial Law of Scotland, 
by a Barrister-at-Law, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Transactions of 
the Zoological Society, Part II. 4to. coloured, 24s. sewed ; 
plain, 16s. sewed.—Hints for Practical Economy in House- 
hold Affairs, by James Luckcock, 12mo. 6d. sewed.—A 
Treatise on the Usefulness of Furze or Gorse, as winter 
feed for Cattle, 12mo. 1s. sewed.—East India Register and 
Directory, 2d edit. 1834. 10s. sewed.—Cunningham’s Life 
and Works of Burns, Vol. V., 12mo. 5s. bds.—An Essay 
towards an easy and useful System of Logic, by Robert 
Blakey, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Divine Providence; or, the 
Three Cycles of Revelation, by the Rev. G. Croly, LL.D. 
8vo. 15s. bds.—Public Record Commission: Sir F. Pal- 
grave’s Parliamentary Writs, &c., folio, Vol. Il. 7/.7s. bds, 
— Voyages round the World, by Edmund Fanning, 8vo. 
with — 16s. bds.—Dictionary of Geography, Ancient 
and Modern, by Josiah Conder, 12mo. 12s. cloth.--Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology considered with reference to 
Natural Theology, by P. M. Roget, M.D., 2 vols. 8vo. 
(being the 5th of Bridgewater Treatises), 1/. 10s. bds.—~ 
D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Vol. IV., 12mo. 5s, 
cloth.—African Sketches, by Thomas Pringle, fcp. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth.—Essay on Primitive Preaching, by John 
Pethrick, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Dudley Castle, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, 18mo. 28, cloth.—Cruchley’s New Picture of Lon- 
don, with coloured maps, 6s. cloth.—Blair’s Mothers’ 
Question-Book, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd.—Origines Biblice ; 
or, Researches in Primeval History, by C. T. Beke, Vol. I. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—_The Exposition of the Parables, &c. 
by Edward Greswell, B.D. Part I. 3 vols, 8vo. 1/. 16s. bds, 
—Ovid's Fasti, with English Notes, by C. S. Stanford, 
A.M., 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.k— The Melange; a variety of 
original Pieces in prose and verse, by Egerton Smith, 
crown 8vo. 13s. 6d. cloth—A Guide to the Isle of Wight, 
by W. C, F. G. Sheridan, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—The Georgics 
of Virgil, translated into English Prose, by Isaac Butt, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Pharmacopeia Homeopathica, edit. 
F. F. Quin, M.D. 8vo. 7s. bds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Having three new Novels this week, and all late and 
some imperfect, we can only render due notice to one of 


them. Mrs. Hofland’s stands over; and we can only say 
that we like extremely what we have had time to read 
of it. Miss Jane Roberts’ ‘* Two Years at Sea,” and Dr. 
Tandy’s ‘* Burmese Empire,” also wait their turn. 

We can give no idea of Mr. Cooper's great achromatic 
telescope and its equatorial mounting; as they require 
the engraved sketch to render them intelligible. 

Hampton (though we like the Red Lion and its vicinity 
much) was too far for us to be tempted to the tulip show. 
Besides, we did not receive timely notice. 

*,* We are rather annoyed by the thoughtlessness, and 
sometimes want of sense, in parties who ought to know 
better, when we are told of advertisements being sent to 
the Literary Gazette by way of an inuendo inducement 
to bestow notice on the productions so accompanied. We 
should have imagined that our journal been long 
enough before the —s and literary world to pro- 
tect us from such nonsense. From the earliest day of our 
existence we never courted or sought such matters; and 
we do not like to be confounded with the beggars who 
have traded in so paltry a way. For a long while our 
only regret has been, that, to do justice to our plan, we 
are so often pelled to disappoint advertising friends. 

Our theatrical department this week is so fu 1, that we 
are compelled to abridge and postpone in other branches. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





—— 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the Most No- 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


'PRHE THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS is now Open, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East. Open 
each day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, 6./. 
%. HILLS, Secretary. 


HE FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the LITERARY FUND SOCIETY will be CELE- 
BRATED in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on Saturday, June 7, 
1834, 
Patron, 
His Majesty the King. 
President, 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset. 
Vice-Presidents, 
The Lord High Chancellor, The Right Hon. Lord Ellen- 
Most Noble the Marquess of} borough. 
Lansdowne. The Right Hon. Lord Henley. 
The Right Hon. Earl Spencer,|The Right Hon. Lord John 


K.G. ussell. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of/The Right Hon. Lord Francis 
Mountonorris. Egerton. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
Mulgrave. art. M.P. 

The Right Hon. the Ear! of Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 
Munster. 10use, Bart. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart. 

ipon. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. 

The Right Hon, Lord de Dun.| M.P. 

|Sir John Soane, R.A. 

Chas. Savill Onley, Esq, F.S.A. 

Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 

Stewards. 

Captain Marryatt, R.N, C.B. 

Francis 8S. Moon, Esq. 

J. Minter Morgan, Esq. 

Edward Mexon, Esq. 

cia White Niblock, D.D. 


stanville. 
The Right Hon. Lord Carring- 
ton. 





The Lord Milton. 
John Dickinson, Esq. 
John Disney, Esq, 
Thomas Gaspey, Esq. 
Rev, G. R, Gleig, M.A. 
James Holman, Esq. R.N, “S.A. 
Theodore E. Hook, Esq. William Nico}, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Francis Jetlrey, M.P. Major Richardson. 
Alfred J. Kempe, Baa A. Edward Stewart, Esq. 
Thomas B. Lennard, Esq. M.P.\ Edward Williams, Esq. 
Dinner at Six precisely. 
Tickets (20s.) may be had at the Chambers of the Society, 
4, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


ORKS of the late THOS. STOTHARD, 

sq. R.A. Deceased.— Messrs. CHRISTIE, MAN- 

SON, and CHRISTIE respectfully inform the Nobility, Con- 

noisseurs, and Public, that on Monday, June the i6th, and 

following Days, they will Sell by Auction, at their Great Room, 

King Street, St. James's Square, the capital finished Pictures 

and Sketches in Oil, and beautiful Drawings and Sketches in 

Water -Colours, Sepia, and Pen and Ink, the works of that 

charming Artist, Thos. Stothard, Esq. R.A. Deceased. Also, 
his Collection of Prints, Books, and Cabinet of Entomology. 

Catalogues are being prepared. 








R. F. G. MOON has great pleasure in 
acquainting the Public, and the Patrons of the Fine 

Arts more especially, that the splendid Line Engraving of 

VENICE, 

after Prout’s e&quisite Drawing, will be completed this month. 
This Work has been the labour of many years, and is well de- 
serving the amazing expenditure of time which has been devoted 
to it by Mr. Henry Le Keux. It is worthy to compete, both in 
the vigour, as well as in the delicacy of its i with the 


O CONCHOLOGISTS. — An excellent 


opportunity now offers itself to any person desirous of 

enriching his Collection of SHELLS; it may be done to con- 
siderable advantage by applying to F. Graham, 37, Ludgate 
Hill, corner of the Belle Sauvage Inn, who, having devoted the 
last few years exclusively to the study of Conchology, is now 
enabled to offer a splendid and well-selected Assortment of 
rare Shells, for public inspection, at very Reduced Prices. 

Amongst the most remarkable are the following:—Cyprea 
aurora, Scottii, picta, capensis, aperta, melanostoma — Conus 
cedo-nulli, regius, zebra, purpureus, monolifer, ammiralis, ti- 
morensis, araneosus — Murex princeps, regius, radix, brassica, 
imperialis, tenuis spinosa — Harpa multicostata, crenata — Buli- 
mus gallina-sultana, Listeri, Taunaisii, Broderipii, princeps, 
goniostoma—Achatina bicarinata—Cuculle#a auriculifera—Cras- 
satella gibbosa, Kingicola—‘Trigonia pectinata— AEtheria ellip- 
ica—Strombus Peruvianis—Voluta nivosa, lapponica, hebraxa — 
Galatea radiata— Gnathodon cuncatus — Cyrena Childrena, vio- 
lacea— Purpura planospira — Spondylus ducalis — Unio Grayi — 
Helix magnifica, Cassis ringens—Ampularia rugosa, per versa; 
and many new and undescribed species. 

Any orders sent in the Linnwan or Lamarckian names punc- 
tually attended to. 

A variety of large Shells for ornament, and others, from Six- 
pence upwards 











OTANY. — Professor Burnett will com- 

mence his Summer Course of Lectures, with Herboriza- 

ons, on Monday, the 26th instant. The Lectures will be de- 
livered daily, Wednesdays excepted, at Eight in the Forenoon. 
W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 





King’s College, May 22, 1834. 





Completion of the 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 


In announcing the completion, for the present, of the 
“ National Portrait Gallery,” which has been got up at an ex- 
pense exceeding Nineteen Thousand Pounds, it is a source of the 
deepest satisfaction, that the Publishers can, on the fullest au- 
thority, assure their Subscribers, that they possess a Work, the 
value of which will become greater every day, perpetuating, as it 
does, authentic Portraits of nearly Two Hundred Individuals of 
the Illustrious, Eminent, and Useful of all Ranks, Professions, 
and Parties; names which must, for the most part, “ ever be as- 
sociated with English history,” during one of its most eventful 
and glorious periods;—a Work, in short, forming a ‘ splendid 
historical monument.” 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to complete their Sets as 
early as possible, and are informed that the whole of the pre- 
ceding Parts can be had at 2s, 6d. each; or, Vols. I. to IV. 
1/. ils. Gd. each; Vol. V. 1. 15s. 

A New Series has also been lately commenced, in Parts, at 2s, 6d. 
each; each Part containing three Portraits, and their respective 
Memoirs—size, imperial octavo. Subscribers will please to for- 
ward their names to their Booksellers. 








Now selling, for Twenty Guineas, by the Proprietors, Messrs. 
Baldwin and Cradock, London, in imperial folio, half-bound, 


Russia back, 

- oC 
MHE WORKS of WILLIAM 
HOGARTH, from the Original Plates, restored by 
JAMES HEATH, Esq. R.A. with the addition of many subjects 
never before collected. To which are prefixed, a Biographical 
Essay on the Genius and Productions of Hogarth, and Explana- 

tions of the Subjects of the Plates, 

By JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A. 

#*,* In addition to this valuable collection, late the property 
of Messrs. Boydell, fac-similes have been engraved of several 
curious plates, not now to be found, and perhaps no longer in ex- 
istence; and further to enrich the work, the publishers have 
purchased many very interesting and valuable plates; thus add- 
ing twenty-eight subjects to what constituted the collection of 
Messrs. Boydell. 





Price d. the Third Part of 
ama ng LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS of the BIBLE; containing—1. Pool of Be- 
thesda—2. Fountain at Jericho—3. Pergamus—4. Mount Leba- 
non. Engraved on steel in the most highly finished style; with 
a Description of each subject by the Rev. Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, B.D. 
*,* Proof Impressions of this splendid work may be had in 
royal and imperial 4to. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 








most ape works of the present, or, indeed, of any past age. 

Whether as a drawing, or as an engraving, it must ever rank 

among the choicest productions of the art, while a double charm 

is thrown over it from the additional circumstances of the city 

which it presents having been the long-favoured residence of the 

late Lord Byron, —to a recently-published illustration of whose 
oem, entitled ** The Dream,” engraved by Willmore, after Mr. 
Eastiake’s picture, it is intended to form a companion. 

‘rom the surpassing delicacy of beauty of the Plate, the num- 
ber of India Proofs before the letters must necessarily be limited ; 
and it will be indispensably advanced on the day of publication, 
from the present price of Six, to Ten Guineas, 





Present prices :— £. 8. d. 
India proofs before the letters. - 660 
India proofs ...... eons » 440 
French proofs - 830 
Prints » la 6 


20, Threadneedle Stree _ ae 


Rvrr ’"S POCKET-BOOKS 
To the Booksellers and Publishers of the Metropolis. 

Mr. Ruffy, respectfully expressing his thanks for the appro- 
bation of the Trade, so liberally conveyed in the extensive de- 
mand for his Pocket-Books for 1834, begs to announce that his 
Series for 1835 are in a state of forwardness; and trusts that he 
may be permitted to entertain a hope of a Reserved Order for the 
ensuing Season of Publication. 

In addition to the Pocket-Books published by Mr. R. for the 
last two years, it is his intention to introduce one or two more, 
which will be especially adapted for the Agricultural and Coun- 
try Interests generally. During the long period of his connexion 





with the Farming Community, as Proprietor and Conductor of 
the Farmer's Journal, Mr. R. had the good fortune to obtain the 
confidence of that important portion of the British Public; and 
his name being, therefore, well known, he has no doubt of com- 
mensurate success. 

99, Budge Rom, 15th May, 1934, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Rosellini’s Splendid Work on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
Now in course of publication, 
ROSELLIN I, i MONUMENTI dell’ 

EGITTO e NUBIA. D dalla Spedizi 
Scientifico-Litteraria Toscana in Egitto. Distributi in ordine 
di Materie, interpretati ed illustrati. 

Livraisons I. to X. have already appeared, price, with or with- 
out text, 1/. 7s. per Livraison. 

This is the most perfect and magnificent work that has ever 
appeared to illustrate the very interesting subject of hiero- 
glyphics. The plates are most faithfully and richly coloured, 
and the engraving is decidedly of the first class. 

Having made arrangements at the commencement of the pub- 
lication for a large number of copies, Dulau and Co. can insure 
early impressions of the Plates. 

Storia degli Antichi Popoli Italiani di Giu- 
1 Micali, 3 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas in folio of 120 Plates and 
a Map, lol. 

Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





In 12mo. price 5s. 6d, boards, is 
| ECTURES on the GOSPEL, as gathered 
from the LIFE of CHRIST; intended for popular and 
family Instruction. With an Appendix, on Baptismal Regene- 
ration. 
By the Rev. HENRY HUGHES, M.A. 

Author of “ Sermons intended for Popular Instruction.” 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Also, published separately from the above, 
Remarks on Baptismal Regeneration, 2s. 








In ADV: 3s. boards, 
RACTICAL ADVICE to the YOUNG 
PARISH PRIEST. 
By JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, LL.B. 

Rector of Lawhitton, and Vicar of Lewannick, Cornwall; and 

2 amet Pricey x | of Exeter Cathedral. 

rinted for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church 
—s Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. ehyard, and 
Of whom may be had, 

A Selection of Family Prayers, intended for 
his Parishioners, By the Rev. J. D. Coleridge. 18mo. 1. 6g 
bound. ‘ 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, vy 
CONCORDANCE to the PSALMS of 
DAVID, according to the Version in the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H. Parker, Ox. 
ford; and H. C. Langbridge, Birmingham. 








New Volume of Dr. Shuttlerorth's Sermons. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the Second Volume of 


ERMONS on the LEADING PRINCI. 
PLES and PRACTICAL DUTIES of CHRISTIANITY, 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A Second Edition of the First Volume of 
Sermons. 8vo. 12s, 

* . A 

2. A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apos. 
tolical Epistles, with Notes. 8vo, 12s. 

3. The Consistency of the whole Scheme of 
Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason. Small 8vo, 6s. 
(being the Second Volume of the Theological Library). 

Bound in cloth, price Fifteen-pence, aa 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with 


Examples and Key, adapted to the Younger Classes of 


Learners. 
By W. SHATFORD, 
Schoolmaster, Kettering. 
London: W. Edwards (late Scatcherd and Letterman), 
12, Ave Maria Lane, 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, ; 
EFLECTIONS adapted to the HOLY 
SEASONS of the CHRISTIAN and ECCLESIASTI. 
YEAR. 
By JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of Egglescliife, in the County of Durham. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Meditations for the Aged, 12mo. 5s. 
2. Meditations of a Recluse, 8vo. 9s. 


CAl 





Price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, with Frontispiece, Vignette, 


’ 
r 
FRICAN SKETCHES 
By THOMAS PRINGLE. 

“A description of a newly settled country, an account of the 
shifts and difficulties attendant upon founding a new com- 
munity, a book of travels, and an auto-biographica! sketch, is 
not all this little volume contains. We have, in addition, views 
of colonial manners, excellent bits of landscape painting, inte- 
resting anecdotes of natural history, an historical sketch of the 
aborigines, and above a hundred pages of pleasing and cha- 
racteristic poetry. The whole is done with spirit and elegance.” 
—Spectator. 

London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Token Flowers. 
Now ready, bound in silk, gilt edges, 


HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS. 


«“ An elegant little volume, the purport of which is to 
convey a knowledge of the meaning or sentiment attached to 
each flower, so that a correspondence or conversation may be 
kept up simply by the exchange of nosegays.”—Morning Paper. 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


Burrows on Insanity. 


he MENTARIES on the CAUSES, 
FORMS, SYMPTOMS, and TREATMENT of IN- 


SANITY. 
By G. MANN BURROWS, N.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London, &c. &e. 
London: Printed for Longman and Co. Price 18s. 

“ This treatise is of a high order. It is, in fact, the most 
elaborate and complete general treatise on insanity that has yet 
appeared in the English language.”— Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journal, ‘ Nv 

«* Every page of Dr. Burrows’ book is pregnant with practical 
information.”—Lond. Med. and Phy. Journal. . 

« Dr, Burrows’ work really contains an immense collection “4 
important practical information from various sources, digested, 
and commented on by a physician of sound judgment, accurate 
observation, and extensive experience.”—Med, Chirurg. Review. 

« We consider this work as the best we have ever perased on 
the subject of which it treats.”—Lond. Med. and Surg. Journal. 

«« We have derived pleasure and instruction from the perusa 
of this valuable and elaborate work.”—Lond, Med. Gazette. 


Price 3s. 4th edition, = h 
DVICE to a NOBLEMAN, on the 
MANNER in which his CHILDREN should be IN 
STRUCTED on the PIANO-FORTE, with precise Directions 
for Practice and Lessons for Playing with elegance; also, ¢ 
servations on the New System of Musical Education, and occa 
sional Remarks on Singing. 
London: Longman and Co, 39, Paternoster Row; and T, Dean, 
148, New Bond Street. 
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In small 8vo. price 43. boards, P 
EPLY to the ‘‘ Travels of an Irish Gen- 
tleman in Search ofa Religion.” In Six Letters, ad- 
dressed - the Editor of the British Magazine, and reprinted from 


that Work, | PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





n 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boar 


POPULAR VIEW of ‘the CORRE- 


SPONDENCY between the MOSAIC RITUAL and | 


the FACTS and DOCTRINES of the CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION. In Nine Discourses. 
y the Rev. WILLIAM GRESWELL, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Officiating Curate of 
isley, C heshi ire 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ’Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
JOYAL ASTRONOMICAL MEMOIRS, 
Vol. VII. 4to. price 20s. Being Mr. Baily’s Report 
on the Pendulum Experiments made by the late Capt. Henry 
Foster, R.N, in his Scientific Voyage in the Years 1828—1831. 
John Weale (late Priestley and Weale), No. 5, High Street, 
Bloomsbury. 
Of whom may be had, also, 
The Royal Astronomical Notices of their 
Proceedings, | in 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea. 





MRS. HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS. 
Uniformly printed in 3 pocket vols. each sold separate, viz. 


TORIES for PERSONS of the MIDDLE 
RANKS, price 3s. 6d. 

Tales for the Common People. Price 3s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Modern System of Female 


Education. Price 
London: Printed tor ‘Thomas Tegg and Son, No. 73, Cheapside; 
and sold di all other Booksellers. 


In a handsome volume, !8mo. illustrated with a Frontispiece 
explanatory of the Seasons, the sixth edition, corrected and 


improved by the Author, price 2s. 6d. hélf-bound and lettered, OURNAL of tl ROYAL GEOGRA.- 
TRE, NATURAL HISTORY of the}. PHICAL SOCIETY a LONDON; the First Part of 


Volume IY. 


A new gag! of the Journal of the Geograpchial Society. 
With Maps and Charts, 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 


By ARTHUR AIKIN, Bsq. F.L.S 
And Secretary to the Society of Arts. 

“ Recourse has been had to ‘ Pennant’s valuable Zoological 
Works,’ ‘ White’s admirable Natural History of Selborne,’ and 
other books of kindred study, to assis: in describing the opera- 
tions of nature through all the seasons of the year. The poets 
have been also freely used to aid this delightful study.’ 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; en and Co.; 
J. es 3 and — nd Marshall. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In post 8vo. 12s. with a few characteristic Sketches, and 


on 


XCURSIONS in the NORTH of 


_4 Europe, through Parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, 

Denmark, and a in the Years 1830 and 1833. 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun. 

«* This is both an interesting and a useful little volume. 

“ Mr. Barrow passes the great chain of mountains to Bergen, 
from whence he keeps the border of the coast to Drontheim, 
or 16s. in T urkey merocco, Phra 4 the ho gee tego cored his way. Being the first 

-. > “a " - nglish traveller who has adopted this route, we obtain some in- 

DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPH z. teresting particulars of (hoes extraordinary half-salt and half- 

ANCIENT and MODERN; comprising a succinct | fresh water inlets with which the coast of Norway abounds. 

Description of all the Countries of the Globe, their Physical and} ‘‘ The work is neatly got up; it is embellished with some ele- 
Political Geography, the several races of their Inhabitants, and | gant woodcuts, and will prove a valuable source of information 
their ancient as well as modern denomination; together with a | to the future traveller.”—Nautical Magazine. 
brief Notice of all the Capitals and principal Towns; also of | craw Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Seas, Rivers, and Mountains; and a Glossary of Geographical | ee 
Terms, | vo, with counsel Satin, Qs. 
| 
H 


In8 
Peer. | te weeny cere Italy," &c. QuTuix of the GEOLOGY of the Neigh- 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, No. 78, Cheap- | bourhood of CHELTENHAM; with an Account of the 
= R. Griffin and Co. Glasgow; and sold by all other Book- | Origin By RODERIC © turay MURCHISON, F.R.S 
ellers, 4 S 
sun Vice-President of the Geological Society, London ; F.L.S. Ke. &e. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street; and Henry Davis, 
Montpellier Library, C womeresanes 


In 8vo. with . Portrait by Dean, price 12s. boards, 


ERMONS and other REMAINS of 
ROBERT LOWTH, D.D. some time Lord Bishop of 
| London; now first collected and arranged, partly from original 
Manuscripts, with an Introductory Memoir, 
By the Rev. PETER HALL, M.A, 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 





Conder’s Dic ictionary Sf G Ye 
In a large volume, - price 12s. in extra boards, 


3 














Important nt W vork, . 
Reduced from 18 guineas to 8 guineas, small paper; and from 
26 guineas to 12 guineas, large paper. 


7 ~ ~ 

IR EVERARD HOME’S LECTURES| 

on COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 6 vols. 4to. with | 

nearly 400 Plates, having been disposed of by his Executors, J. 
Churchill is enabled to offer them at less than half-price. 

pwards of 700 copies (out of the edition of 1000) having been 

= at the original price, an early application for the Work is 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. BULWER'S NOVELS. 
Handsomely printed in post 8vo. and bound, 


AU IL CLIFF’ F OR D. 


By the Author of “ Pelham,” and “ Eugene Aram.” 
3 


Paul Clifford has been justly pronounced superior to the rest of 





nasmuch as it includes within itself the 
Pelham,” the pathos of the ‘* Disowned,” 
and the historical truth and vigorous delineation of character 
which distinguished ‘* Devereux.” 


Falkland; a Tale. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


III. 
The Disowned. 3 vols. 12s. 


Iv. 
Devereux. 3 vols. 12s. 
Vv. 
O'Neill; or, the Rebel. 7s. 6d. 


Published for Henry Colbura, by R. Bentley; sold by all 
Booksellers. 





In a poc cket volume, with Map, price 8s. 
GUIDE through ITALY, containing 
an Account of the Country, with a particular Descrip- 
tion of the principal Cities, a correct List of the Posts and Dis- 
lids Re. Directions to Travellers, and Medical Advice to Inva- 


W. C. BOYD, M.D. 
WwW ittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








he 7th edition, price 8s 
HE CAMBRIAN TOURIST ; or, Guide 
through Wales, with Views and Maps. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Price ls. 
HE CRITICS CRITICISED; with 


Remarks on a Passage in Dr. Chalmers’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. 


By the Author of « H. e Ni 
Edward ly bed Street. 





h Century.” 





” Elegantly bound in cloth and lettered, 7s. 
7 ~ 
P E S T Es a Poem. 
By GUIDO SORELLI, of Florence, 
Author of « Miei Pensieri,” and Translator of *« Milton.” 
The English Version by MISS PARDOE. 
London: For the Author, 18, Piccadilly; Dulau and Co. Soho 
Square; Rolandi, Berners Street; and Saunders and Otley, Con- 
duit Street. 
“This is a beautiful production. There om balm in Gilead; 
— wise go seek it.”— Metropolitan Magazin 
Ve are glad to see Mr. Sorelli so happily exerctting his poeti- 
al and active mind.”—Atheneum, 
This poem may be pronounced a beautiful production. 
*To forsake, 
In our bright years, a valley gay with flowers, 
Bosomed in swelling hills, where sun and shade 
rh Succeed each other like to pleasant thoughts.’ 
is is true poetry, and there are a hundred pass 
banat. "—New Monthly Megaxine lancet 
Wright's ) Scenes in Ireland. 


Embellished with Thirty-six Engravings from original Designs, 
Price 5s. in boards, or 5s,6d. half-bound, 


Sc ENES in IRELAND; with Historical 
Masteations, L —. and Biographical Notices. 
Pe eam. a - N. WRIGHT, A.M, 
Author of “ Scenes in Wales, & 
cognten: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Sen, Cheapside ; ; John 
Co Glee and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; also R. Griffin and 











Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


" ols. III. to VI. may be had to complete Sets, at half-price. and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


16, Princes Street, bees London. 


elegantly printed, price ~ I In 2 vols. price 10s. uniform with Byron, &c. 
LI > P S. 
CENE iS and " RECOLLECTIONS " of | yng of| E / - That = 53 a .. A 4 A with Cow- 
» FLY-FISHING in Se AND, CUM-| per, and Crabbe, and W ordsworth, and Burns, tells how highly 
BERLAND, and WE STMORE LAND. — sania we rate the power of his genius. *__ Blackwood's Magazine. 
78 TEPHEN OLIVER the YOU NGER, | Benjamin Steill, 20, Paternoster Row. 
in Com. ° 
With Woodeut Illustrations. 

** Here is a wee bit bookie written by a true angler; and we 
are only sorry that it is but a wee bit bookie, for it is inspired | 
with the right spirit, and must have a place in every library— 
shelf Walton.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186, p Serene: 











Second Edition, rev ised. 
In 12mo. price 5s 


A *! TREATISE on he ‘NATURE and 
CAUSES of DOUBT in RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS. 

| With an Appendix, containing a fuller Examination (philoso- 

| phical and scientitic) of some common difficulties, Quotations at 

| length, Lists of Books for consultation, &c. &c. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and ana accel 








Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, improved by D Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 
Complete in Three Volumes, post 12mo. with numerous Cuts, | 
price only 12s. handsomely half-bound, = 


CIENTIFIC DIALOGUES ; intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People in | 

the First ater of Natural and Sai arene Philosophy. 

the Rev. JEREMIAH JOYCE. 
A New Edition, greatly improved and enlarged, 
y OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL. 
Baldwin and Cradock ; Rowland Soll J. Booker; 
and Simpkin and Marshall, Se 

iliac Niaastte siccttasapatinalansieicll | In small 8vo. price 7s, board 


In 1 vol. price 7s. the Third Edition of | MA»: as known to us Theologically and 
OWITT’S HISTORY of PRIEST-| oe 


‘ 5 : y the — a EDWARD NARES, D.D. 
CRAFT, corrected and enlarged, with Fourentirenew | Rector of Biddenden, Kent; and Regius Professor of Modern 
Chapters on the English Church; besides various miscellaneous 


istory in the University of Oxford 
matter on Tithes, Simony, &e., together with a wins Edition of | Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’ sc hurchyard, 
his Vindication against the attack of Archdeacon Wilkins. 


and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
** One of the most effective works that has appeared in late | Z . , lo eee 
times. Mr. Howitt has enlarged and carefully revised this edi- . " 
tion, and written for it a noble preface. We hail the success of The Fourth Volume is now ready, of 


this work, of which two large editions have been exhausted in six | OL. NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR 


Seen as a highly favourable sign of the times." — Tait's Maga. | } in the PENINSULA, with Plans. 8vo. price 20s, boards, 
zine, May. . 
Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. The aie oe ee may be had separate! |) price 20s. each 

{ 


vol. price 4s. Gd. boards, 


In! 
N ESSAY towards an EASY and 
USEFUL SYSTEM of LOGIC, 
By ROBERT BLAKEY 
Author of the “ History of Moral! Sci jenc es,” &c. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; Belland 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; and Mr. Ogle, Glasgow. 





London: 








d W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 
ECTURES and TRANSACTIONS of 

the WORCESTERSHIRE NATURAL HISTORY 5 
SOCIETY.—The Council of this Society having instituted a} > ony r ’ ~ y 
Course of popular Lectures, with the view of attracting general HE STUDY of CHURCH HISTORY 
attention to the cause in which they are engaged, and having re- } RECOMMENDED); being the Terminal Divinity Lec- 
ceived many interesting papers illustrative of the natural history | ture, delivered in April 1834, before o te tag of Durham. 
of their district, intend, at intervals, to publish them uniformly; | By HUGH JAMES 
and they will be announced to the Public as they appear. Chaplain to His Grace the aosanen of Canterbury. 


. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
The Affinities of Plants with Man and Ani- : Andrews, Durham. : 
mals, their Analogies neg pe A Lecture delivered aay } Also, by the same Author, 
the Soc ety, by Edwin Lees, Honorary Curator, &c. is now ready, } “ . a ye ae 
with various illustrations, price 3s. 6d. demy 8vo. A An Apology for the Study of — - 


The Opening Lecture, by Charles Hastings, | be the previous Lecture at sccresmncllosties 
M.D. &c., embracing a general View of the Natural History of | 
the District, its Geology, Mineral Waters, &c., with several statis- | 
tical Tables, and an accurate geological Map, will shortly appear, | 
London: Published by W. Edwards (late Scatcherd and Letter- | 
man) 12, Ave Maria Lane; and may be had in Worcester of the | 
Officer ers of th e Society. 


DISE: ASES ‘OF Ww OMEN. 
In 8vo. price 10s. boards, 


O* the DISEASES PECULIAR to 

FEMALES; a Treatise, amply illustrating their Symp- 
toms, Causes, Varicties, and Treatment. With numerous in- 
structive Cases. Including the Diseases and Management of 
Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed as a Companion to 
the Author's “* Modern Domestic Medicine.” Containing an Ap- 
pendix on the Proper Principles of the Treatment of Epilepsy. 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c 

*« It is an able Se rformance, and should find oe oe in every 

family establishment.”—Bath Herald, 34 May, 18% 
vondon: Published by Simpkin and Marshati, Stationers’ 

Court; Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; and Churchill, 16, Prin- 
cess Street, Soho; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Rev. J. H. Rose's Second Lecture at Durham, 
In 8vo. price 2s, 


The 17th edition, with Maps sand PI ates, price 12s. bound, 
ALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS GUIDE, 
containing a Description of all Public Buildings and 
Places of Resort, useful Directions to the Traveller, the different 
Roads from the Coast, a particular Account of the Environs of 
| Paris, &c. &c. 








Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALASIA. 
In two thick vols, post 8vo. with fine Maps, 
R. LANG’S HISTORY of NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 

‘« We heartily recommend this work to all emigrants, and to 
the heads of the colonial department at home."—Ed, of Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. 

Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom also may be had, -_ 
Martin’s British Colonies, Vol. I. containing 


Possessions in Asia. 
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New Work by the Author of Darnley," be. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 
HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
JOHN MARSTON HALL. 
y the Author of “* Richelieu,” &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Mary of Burgundy. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





Price 9s. in cloth boards, the Third Part (containing the Acts 
to 2 Corinthians), o! 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. With a 
mmentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily 
Use of Familicn 
By the a rng GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
ar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
In this edition a the New Testament, it has been the chief ob- 
ject of the editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily 
reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nient length, and the explanatory and aspen matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no ey study or attention. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had 
The First Volume (containing the Four Gos. 
pels), price 18s, cloth boards; or in T'wo Parts, price 9s. each. 


THE LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, the 


x ne td 
IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
Including an Account of his T'wo Missions to Abyssinia, of his 
Travels in that Country, of his Residence and Discoveries in 
Egypt, of the Researches of Kelzoni under his auspices, and of 
his Negociations with the a Museum, respecting his Col- 
lection of Egyptian Antiquit 
By JOH JAMES HALLS, Esq. 





II. 
Rookwood; a Romance. 


n 8 vols, 
“In breadth of delineation, and in depth of colouring, it is 
most complete.”—Athenaum. 


Ill. 
The Life of a Soldier. 
A Narrative of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts 
of the World. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By a Field Officer. 


IV. 
Helen. 


By Maria Edgeworth. 8 vol 
“ Quite worthy ng rank with the authoress’ " “happiest produc- 
tions.”—~Morning Herald. 


Conolly’s Journey to the North of India, 


—- Russia, Persia, and Affghaunistan. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and Plates. 
“A work “a ought to find a place in every good library, as 
a erg companion to the labours of Elphinstone and Frazer.” 
Atlas, 


The Conapienig:: ; 
A Venetian Romance. 3 vols. 
« An embodiment ofall that is most striking in the character 
of Venice. A forcible picture of the manners and habits of its 
people and its rulers.’’—Edinburgh Evening Post. 


Vil. 
Recollections of a Naval Life. 
By Capt. James Scott, R.N. 3 vols. 

«* Captain Scott's ‘ Recollections’ are of the most instructive 
and amusing kind: they embrace the whole period of the long 
war, down to the eventful 1815, and will be read with universal 
interest,""—Nautical Magazine, 

VIII. 
Our Town; 
Or, “29 Sketches of Character, Manners, &c. 
Peregrine pen. 2 vol 

The humours ofa country market-town are here most amus- 

ingly depicted,”—Courier. 


Ix. 
Naval Adventures, 
By Lieut. W. Bowers, R.N. . 
« Every page involves an adventure, many being of the most 
cueing ind. "a Globe. 


Xx. 
Allan Breck. 
By the Author of the “ Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
“ The very best production of Mr. Gleig since the general voice 
the * to the company of our classical 
.""—United Service Journal. 


And on Tuesday next, in | vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
Two Years at Sea. 
By Jane Roberts. 

The Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan River and Van Die- 
man’s Land, thence through the Torres Straits, and Voyage home, 
touching at Rangoon; with an Account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Burmese. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 





In2y 2 vols. ‘small 8vo. Leas 12s. with Portraits (printed ‘uniformly 
ith the Life of Wiclif) 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP 
CRANMER. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Professor in the East India College, os and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambri 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Ws aterloo Place. 


Preparing for publication, by the same Author, 


The Life of Bishop Jewel. 


NEW NOVELS. 
wo OLD "MEN? S TALES. 


** If tears, ay2, tears on the cheek of the cold and stern 
reviewer, be a proof of the writer’s power, the author of these 
volumes should rank high among the strong oftalent. They con- 
tain scenes and touches of heart-thrilling pathos, which have 
fairly unmanned us.” —Court Journal. 


Il, 
Speculation. In 3 vols. 
By Miss Pardoe. 

Author of “ Traits of Portugal.” 

« The fair author is a shrewd observer, and a graphic delinea- 
tor of things as they are. Many of the scenes, though with less 
breadth, are scarcely inferior to those exhibited by the author of 
* Sayings and Doings.’ "—Court Journal. 


Ill. 
The Hamiltons. In 3 vols. 
By the Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 
“The ‘ Hamiltons’ is a most lively, clever, and entertaining 
work.” —Literary Gazette. 


A Year at Hartlebury. In 2 vols. 
By Cherry and Fair Star. 
«« A clever and entertaining diary, full of real scenes of real 
interest.”—Lilerary Gazette, 


V. 
Cecil Hyde; a Novel. 
Second edition. 

« This is a new ‘ Pelham.’ It is altogether a novel of manners, 
and paints, with truth and vivacity, the panorama of fashionable 
society.”—~Atlas, 

VI. 
Traits of Portugal. 
Second edition, in 2 vols, 
By Miss Pardoe. . 

«We recommend these volumes to all who love vigorous 
sketches, racy anecdotes, and interesting traits of character.”— 
Atheneum. 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Mrs. Jameson's New Work, 


In 4 vols. 
ISITS and SKETCHES at HOME and 
ABROAD. 
y Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of a Characteristics of ‘Women. Y 


Sayings and Doings in America. 
In 2 vols. 


Ill. 
The Language of Flowers. 
n | vol, bound in silk, gilt edges. 

** An elegant little volume, which gives the meaning or senti- 
ment attached to each flower, so that a correspondence or conver- 
sation may be kept up, simply by the exchange of nosegays,”— 
Morning Paper. 


Iv. 
Retzsch’s Fancies. 
In 1 small 4to vol. with Explanatory Notes. 
y Mrs. Jameson, 
«¢ Mind, deep feeling, and poetical vigour, clothed in all the 
attributes of truth and grace, eminently distinguish Retzsch’s 
compositions.” —Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Vv. 
Sir Egerton Brydges’ New Work. 
In 2 vols. 


Imaginative Biography. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
«*A work abounding in curious research, and ag 


illus- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


5s. cloth, Vol. IV. of th 
(CURIOSITIES” of LITERATURE, 
«« That most riter, D'Is. 


g an 

raeli, whose works in general I have read off 

those of any other wilier: "— Byro ad ePiener than — 
Edw. 


ard Moson, } Dover Street. 








ee, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
MRS. HOFFLAND’'S NEW WORK. 
On Tuesday next, the 27th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CAPTIVES in INDIA 
By Mrs. HOFFLAND. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





On Monday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. ‘with Plates, 
WO YEARS at SEA, 
By JANE ROBERTS. 

Principal Contents.. Sy he Swan River Settlement—Van Die. 
man’s Land—Dangerous Passage of the Torres Straits—Visit to 
oe of the strange Manners and Customs of 
the Burmese, 

*,* The Public are d to give i di 

for this Work, to prevent disappointment, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





orders 


MR. MORIER’S NEW ORIENTAL ROMANCE, 
On Tuesday next, the 27th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YESHA, the MAID of KARS, 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of « Zohrab, the Hostage,” ‘e Haji Baba,” &e, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. printed 
partes ge with the Waverley Novels, 

sed and corrected by the Author, 
With anew ; Tatvadustion and Notes, written expressly for 


this edition, 
H E R OVER 
B aA FENIMORE COOPER. 
ming the next Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
To be published with the Magazines, June Ist. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
In a few days will be published, 2d edition, 1 vol. 8v0, 108. 6d, 
7 m) y 
COMPLETE DICTIONARY of DIET, 


&c.; being a Treatise upon (as Conducive to Health) 
every description of Food, both solid and fluid; giving its His- 
tory as well as Effect upon the Human Frame. 

By the Author of the “ Medical and Surgical! Dictionary,” 


&c. &e. 
«* The volume before us contains a vast deal of information."~ 
Literary Gaxette, 
«“ This is decidedly a very useful work.”—Court Journal. 
“ Indeed we like the book amazingly, and hope there may bea 
d edition published ; then, whenever we go to a feast east 
of Temple Bar, it shall be our vade mecum. The work is replete 
with useful and valuable information, and ought to be in every 
library."”—Metropolitan Magazine. 
«“ It is clearly written, and the advice contained in it good and 
ical and sound volume. The article 
upon gluttony is a just satire against man, and we would say to 
nuff-takers,’ read the a which treats of your favourite 
stimulant. "Sunday Tim 
London: John C hurchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


ai 





—iti 








Just ready, in 1 neat pocket volume, price 7s. 6d. 


UTLINE of aSYSTEM of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

« Aujourd’hui nous recevons trois éducations différentes ou con- 

traires: celle de nos péres, celle de nos maitres, celle du monde. 
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